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A Prank cf Old Dame Nature, seen in South 


The South Seen 
a I mits Through Goggles 
iit nt! 7 PART I 


iil ar By H. G. Woodward 
iy 





O many people have asked me about touring in the south, as they put the 
question, that I have looked into some statistics in order to fortify my 
usual answer of, ‘‘stay in the north or middle west unless you are prepared to 
encounter poor roads, poor accommodations and probably considerable discom- 
fort of mind and body in order to see the country, although talking over the ex- ‘at my i) 


perience afterwards will be a pleasure.’’ A TT 
If you want to tour in the south—not to rush through to show what your \ UU LI MU 


ear can do or to make a record, but to see the country—and are willing to 
travel something under 100 miles per diy on an average, you probably will feel 
repaid for your trip. If you stop to look you will see manners, customs, ways 
of living, homes, and many other things differing considerably from those to 
which you are accustomed. The south is somewhat indefinite and even when 
defined as covering the thirteen states of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, which have a combined land area of 
753,940 square miles, is a question of some magnitude, as these states extend 
approximately 1,050 miles north and south and more than 1,700 miles east and 
west or almost from ocean to ocean. 

They present a wide range of topography, geology and physical geography, 
from high mountains to saltwater marshes, from the much disturbed igneous 
rocks of the Appalachian backbone of the continent to the silts of the gulf 
and the coral reefs of Florida; with climatic conditions covering a good part 
of the possible variations in winds, temperature, humidity and precipitation. 
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four and one-half as large 
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All but two-of these states 
are larger than the largest 
New England state, and 
the average size of the 
thirteen is only less by the 
size of one good county 
than the whole of the New 
England states, and over 


as New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and the New Eng- 
land states combined. 

No one can well have 
any considerable motoring 
experience over the entire 
area, and my own experi- 
ence over the roads is con- 
fined to Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Alabama, but 
observations while travel- 
ing by rail and water let 
me know that the remarks 
applying to these states 
have quite a wide applica- 
tion in the south. \S - 

The wealth, number and : 
character of the population in any section 
has a direct bearing on the conditions of 
touring. This is especially true in regard 
to the roads, hotel accommodations and 
facilities for obtaining supplies and re- 
pairs for the car. The table given below 
shows the relative wealth of the people, 
the density of population and the propor- 
tion of whites to negroes in different parts 
of the country. A study of this table will 
bring out the reasons for the poorer tour- 
ing facilities offered by the south as a 
whole than are afforded by the more pop- 
ulous.and prosperous northern states. 


POPULATION AND ASSESSED VALUATION 
From the Census of 1900 


Assessed Valuation 
per per 

sq. mi. capita 

New HBngland............. $213,113 $923 

| Fae ARS. SE SE OS. 0 ee 150,212 953 
Ohio, Ind., [ll., Mich., Wis., 
Minn., Iowa, Mo., . 

Ml, ix athiea wink «aeles es © 28,432 668 

Southern states........... 18,092 406 


A usual means of convey- 
ance in the backwoods of 
Alabama in contrast with 
the author’s Pierce-Arrow 
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POPULATION AND ASSESSED VALUATION 


From the Census of 1900 








Population 
Total ; per cent. 
per.sq. m negroes 
175 8 0.92 


New England...........-. 
N. Y¥., _N..J., Pa., Del. .... 
Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., Wis., 
Minn., Iowa, Mo., Ark., 
RNS 6 GN soos a pode oTES 48.7 4.47 
Southern states........... 41.7 37.30 
The valuations per capita are mislead- 
ing, as in the south they represent largely 
land values, hence the people are land 
poor and only have a small percentage of 
personal property, which is what furnishes 


comfort and luxuries. 
Distribution of Wealth 


152.6 6.11 


The wealth of the north and the east 
is very largely from manufacturing, which 
is woefully absent in the south. Of the 
small plants, making high value finished 
products, common to nearly every New 
England towns and very numerous farther 
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A Kentucky pike built of 
flat stones with heavy 
stones On the sides for 
curbs. Rough but never 
muddy 


ys west, there are almost 
none, such manufacturing 
as there. is in the south 
being almost exclusivery 
confined to producing from 
the natural raw material 
to the maker of finished 
products. The wages dis- 
tributed in the south are, 
thén, those at the lowest 
tates and paid to the mini- 
mum number of workers 
in any line from nature 
to the finished product. 

There are hundreds of 
small factories in New 
England distributing more wages monthly 
than the annual wage distribution to the 
entire population of southern towns of the 
same size. 


A short study of the table will show 
clearly why the roads and accommoda- 
tions are poor and scarce. The country 
is thinly populated, the people poor, hence 
there is not traffic enough to justify, or 
means to build, good roads and bridges, 
and there are not enough people travel- 
ing to demand or support good hotels. 
Conditions are changing rapidly, especially 
in certain localities, but it will be years 
before the general condition will approxi- 
mate in safety and comfort to the motor 
tourist to those in even the poorest of the 
New England and middle western states. 


Few people in the north realize that 
Texas, with 20.4 per cent negro popula- 
tion in 1900, has the lowest percentage 
of negroes of any state south of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, which is nearly ten 
times as many as the highest percentage 
in New England — Rhode Island, 2.12 — 
while South Carolina and Mississippi have 
nearly twenty-eight times as many as 
Rhode Island. The negro adds little to 
the things conducing to the comfort and 
welfare of the motorist, so that the actual 
conditions are worse than would be indi- 
cated by comparison of the total popula- 
tion in south and north. 


Comparing the states through which lies 
the principal part of one’s way from 
Maine to Alabama, and adding Georgia, 
South Carolina and Florida as example 
of other southern states, the table on page 
4 shows at a glance how the wealth, 
population and number of towns decrease, 
and how the negro. population, which is 
a detriment to the advancement of the 
region except as the labor of their lands 
adds to its wealth. 
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A typical toll house on the 
Shelbyville pike in Tennes- 
see noted by the tourists 


With few towns to con- 
nect there can be but few 
roads, and only the prin- 
cipal ones of these are even 
passable for touring. With 
no need for them and no 
money to build with, there 
is no system of good cross 
and connecting highways. 

In the south which I 
have seen, the tourist will 
find the roads poor except 
in sections of special 
wealth, unless the geolog- 
ical conditions are favor- 
able to natural roads, 
when they may be good in dry weather; 
when nature is unfavorable the roads are 
correspondingly bad. 


Good road sentiment is obtaining among 
all classes, bonds for road-making are 
being sold, and much, compared with what 
there is at present, is being done in the 
way of road and bridge improvement, but 
it will require months and years, and mil- 
lions of dollars, before we have roads 
eomparable with the state highway system 
of Massachusetts. 


The roads are worked for the most part 
by the people living along them, the road 
tax being a few days’ work each year, 
and not by regular road-makers. The 
work consists in cleaning out the ditches 
and throwing the worn-out material to 
the center, whence it washes back again, 
ready for the next time, and there is no 
permanent benefit. The newly worked 
road is usually a very soft and bad place 
for a car. 


Even Mules Are Stuck 


The clay road, when free from rocks, 
often is fine for some weeks of dry 
weather, but when wet becomes practically 
impassable for a motor car. I have seen 
two good mules unable to pull a light 
spring wagon and three passengers down 
a 5 per cent grade. 

Of general road books and maps there 
is none; the demand would not justify 
the expense; the topographic sheets of 
the United States geological survey, cov- 
ering parts of several of the states, are 
of some assistance as to grades and where 
there are roads, but one cannot depend 
upon being able to follow a route selected 
from the map. The sheets do, however, 
show where there are bridges or- ferries 
over the larger.streams. Signboards are 
conspicuous by their absence, and when 
one is discovered the finder is in luck if 
he can interpret and use the information. 
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Sometimes roads through timbet lands 
are hard to follow owing to numerous 
side turnings where lumber or other mate- 
rial has been hauled; blazes on the trees 


indicate the main road if one can 
interpret correctly. Tennessee and Ala- 
bama mark two classes of roads by two 
and three blazes. Stumps often are found 
in the woods roads and may be difficult to 
avoid, especially when a new turnout to 
avoid mud holes or gullies has been made. 

Cattle and hogs are likely to be found 
in the road at all times, and some cau- 
tion is required, as they are slow in mov- 
ing; more particularly at night is one 
apt to see cattle lying in the road in 
front of houses, as the roads is used for 
the farm yard and the cows are milked 
and left there. Wagons and other imple- 
ments also are stored in the road and may 
leave only a narrow passage. 
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On the. limestone } pikes 
of Kentucky and Tennessee 
~one need not fear travel- 
ta ing at any time, so far as 
# mud is concerned, as the 

roads are hard, but may 
be somewhat rough from 
loose stones. 
There is no continuous 
line: of. either hard surface 
‘or: good “roads .between the 
‘Ohio: and- Tennessee: rivers. 
-From~ Cincinnati there is 
hard road to Louisville, via 
zither Georgetown or Lex- 
ington. But from there to 
mj the Tennessee line is con- 
siderable road that woulé 
be very bad if not impass- 
Rable in wet weather, and 
Rmuch of the remainder is 
grough in any weather. 

With the exception of 10 
to 20 miles, hard road, most 
of it good, will be found 
across Tennessee. South of 
Tennessee there are good 
roads only in certain counties, and these 
only the few main roads. 

One of the best preserved sections of 


y x > 


.the old pike in Tennessee was flat lime- 


stone set on edge with an outer course of 
eurb of heavier stones; the whole well 
raised to provide drainage, and it is a 
lasting but very rough road. It is said 
the stones are 12 and 15 inches in depth. 
Along these roads it is much safer to keep 
the rough pike than to take the short 
pieces of dirt road at the sides, which, 
while they may be smooth and inviting, 
where they leave the pike may be rough 
with big boulders, and present a difficult 
and dangerous passage back to the pike 
at the other end. 

Bridges over streams fordable under or- 
dinary conditions are rare in the poorer 
counties and often lacking in the richer. 
When the streams are high, fording is 





An old stone bridge over a 
Kentucky creek. The para- 
pet on this side haa been 
torn off. 























One of the old plantation man- 
sions on the Murfreesboro pike 
with its characteristic air of 
decay 





impossitle. Unless the water is clear and 
one can see a smooth, hard bottom, it 
never is safe to rush a ford. If the bot- 
tom is soft it may conceal bad rocks or 
ledges; if the water is muddy, there may 
be rocks or sunken timbers. The worst 
accident we have had was from hitting a 
sunken piece of timber in a muddy ford 
where the road on each side was good. 
Crossing the Streams 

The larger streams, where a bridge is 
too costly, usually have some kind of 
ferry, but most of them look rather scary 
to one accustomed to good boats. They 
may be only scows, consisting of sides with 
a bottom sloped to the top of the sides 
at the ends, without deck or landing 
aprons. They may be pushed with poles, 
rowed with crude oars hewn from sap- 
lings, pulled by ropes, or towed by a small 
motor boat. I never have seen one oper- 
ated under its own power. 

The Tennessee river presents a problem 
in wet weather or when the river has been 
high and receded. The ferry landing and 
roads up the bank are clay, and when 
wet from rain, or worse, when soaked by 
high water and covered with the deposited 
silt, are something to be feared. At Fort 
Deposit ferry, after high water, it re- 
quires a yoke of oxen, block and tackle, 
seven men pushing, and the motor; chains 





Typical bit of southern road 
that was traversed by the 
tourist in the Pierce-Arrow 
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WEALTH AND FOPULATION CF NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN STATES 











Valu- 

ation 
Area land assessed 

States sq. mi. sq. mi. 
RR to is. So a kk 29,895 14,063 
ENE SANTEE soa ie CS ROSE | ihe Patan ae 
Massachusetts ........ 8,040 568,905 
Dinanschasctts towne... io seuss Oe Seine 
PU RG eb. WA a es Se 17,620 192,629 
SEM ald! pais ace ae SNe 40,760 57,703 
oe eR rar ars eae 40,000 19,100 
ONO 65s a Sawin ssn ee 41,750 10,63 
AMMAN) 5.6. h oleae 8 0's eke 0 51,540 9,060 
RAN oe oe Sa bed 58,980 11,965 
South Carolina ........ 30,170 8,981 
UIE ds ns eos case 54,240 2,931 





Popula- Popula- 

ion tion Negroes Wealth 

Total white per per 
sq. mi. sq. mi. cent. capita 
23.2 23.14 0.19 $ 605 
348.8 346.21 1.13 1,630 
152.7 150.3 1.6 1,530 
101.9 99.8 2.3 565 
53.6 46.5 28.4 855 
48.3 36.9 48. 219 
35.4 19.4 45.2 255 
37.5 20.0 42.1 318 
44.8 18.5 58.4 202 
9.7 5.5 43.7 01 

















on wheels to get us up the bank after the 
mud has been cross laid with poles for a 
few feet next to the boat. The rear wheels 
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pushed the poles down so that those in 
front and behind were level with the hubs, 
and the running boards were on the mud 
and assisting to hold up the car. 


Bridges Are Few 


The only bridge for teams across the 
Tennessee river in Alabama is at Flor- 
ence, which can be reached from Colum- 
bia, Tenn., over a clay road that is rough 
and next to impassable when wet. After 
reaching Florence, the roads south are all 
rough and hilly. 

At one place there was a sudden dip 
in the level road and our lights showed 
a narrow cut and the road disappeared 
under water and a lot of logs. Getting out 
to investigate, we found a ford which 
seemed impassable from drift. While try- 
ing to back up the bank, a farmer living 
in a nearby house came up and told us 
that the ford was little used, and that by 
turning to the left at top of bank we 
would find a new bridge. Most people got 
caught the same way at night, he said. 
He thought there ought to be a sign- 
board, with which we agreed. 

At night one must keep a sharp lookout 
for toll gates, as the pole may be tied 
down. There is no light and to hit at 
speed would almost surely be disastrous. 
On one stretch we passed nine toll gates 
with a charge of 15 cents at eight of 
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NUMBER OF TOWNS IN A RADIUS OF 17.8 MILES 

500 1,000 5,000 10,000 Average 

to to to to white 

State— 1,000 5,000 10,000 50,000 population 
NE gas ioe is REA eA nee. ie 1.23 0.70 0.30 0.13 23,140 
Massachusetts... 1. cect cc tecsae 13.25 3.87 15 2.25 346,210 
PO OE hc Fok Sore Lb Se 0 WSR Madee 8.55 3.69 0.70 0.45 150,300 
Oe RS CCS Rep lene pane era eee 8.50 3.30 0.95 0.40 99,800 
INE as ca wns Ti daa peat ee 2.62 0.75 0.25 0.07 46,500 
UND 5 6 ox cg cardeeh & bl eeueees 1.40 1.02 0.07 0.05 36,900 
Maw | 6a 85 AERTS Genk phieeens 1.72 0.72 0.09 0.06 19,400 
Tee OEE ar ee ee I tt PO 1.93 0.64 0.18 0.06 20,000 
Bovth CArongad cc se a ee ewdice's 1.86 1.00 0.06 0.06 18,500 
WIG ois oc 8 Fos HS Swe Se late Fad BEE <i 0.63 0.46 0.00 0.07 5.500 




















them. Beyond Walton, Ky., we passed sia 
toll gates, having paid in all 81 cents. 
Touring Conditions in South 

From the middle of September to th 
middle of November probably is the saf 
time for touring, the rainfall averaging, 
light though it often is dry to the middle 
of December. September is apt to be 
one of the hottest months. We were 
warned that the people would shoot first 
and talk afterwards, and that the toll- 
keepers would charge all kinds of prices; 
but we never have had trouble with any 
of the people and do not believe anyone 
who uses the road in a reasonable manner 
will have trouble. : 

The southerners are quick-tempered and, 
like other country people, feel at first that 
the motor car is an invader of their rights 
on the roads, as nothing but horse-drawn 
vehicles previously have used them. ‘So 
when their horses scare they naturally are 
resentful, but if the toruist keeps his tem- 
per, remembering that the people are slow 
movers, and govern his car accordingly, 
there will be no clash. 


A touring party including women will be 
less apt to have trouble and will receive 
more favors than a party of .men only. 
The southerner will not use abusive lan- 
guage in the presence of women, will treat 
them with unusual courtesy and give them 
any assistance he can, hence the woman’s 


party will have an advantage both on and 
off the road. 
In meeting or passing teams or ‘* critter 


un 













Farm home in Alabama. The sta- 
ble has been used for several years 
in the condition shown 


back’? riders, it is best to always go slow- 
ly. The drivers are slow in movements of 
body and mind, and at the sound of a 
horn turn and look first, then very delib- 
erately pull out at a small angle, so it is 
some time before the rear end of a wagon 
is clear. When the road cannot be seen 
ahead it is better to run slowly, prepared 
to stop easily in the distance that can be 
seen. Should you happen to meet a team, 
it is almost sure that you will have to do 
all that is done to avoid an accident, for 
the driver will stop and stare at you first 
and think about moving afterwards. 


Coming up a very steep grade into a 
little cut, a very quick stop was required 
to keep from hitting a buggy which had 
stopped just below the crown of a hill, 
directly in the middle of the road. There 
was plenty of room-to—pass had the team 


-been at one side,. but the farmer, espe- 


cially in the south, is nearly always sure 
to stop in the middle of the road first 
and get slowly out of the way afterwards 
—hence a car should be under good con- 
trol when meeting or passing. 

Some excitement was introduced by 
what might have been a bad accident. 
Coming up behind a buggy, the horn was 
blown several times. No attention being 


paid, we drew closer and blew some more; 
then an old man tried to get out in a 


Starting up sand mountain—the 
sand is at the top. The road fol- 
lows the bed of a@ creek. 
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THE ROUTE OF ONE OF H. G. WOODWARD’S TOURS THROUGH THE SOUTH. CROSSES 
INDICATE NIGHT STOPS. THE CONDITION OF THE ROADS MAY BE 
GAUGED BY THE DISTANCE TRAVERSED DAILY 
A PIERCE-ARROW CAR WAS USED 


hurry, fell between the wheels, holding the 
lines, and seared the horse by his yells. 
The horse ran and was stopped by a farmer 
and led into a field. We took the old man 
aboard and carried him to the horse, which 
did not seem scared. We were pleased to 
find that the old man did not blame us. 

The motor car often attracted a curious 
erowd which could and would not keep 
its hands off the car—one ignoramus left 
his name and the date on a fender writ- 
ten in the dust, as he thought, but really 
in the varnish. 
Habits of the People 

The people are nearly always kindly dis- 
posed, agreeable and obliging, optimistic 
and expecting things to be better; which 
qualities lead them to give the inquirer 
the kind of information he desires to have 
without the giver intending in the slight- 
est to misrepresent. Of course they only 
can give information according to their 
own standards; if you are told a place is 


a good one at which to stop over night, 
they so consider it, but you may be dis- 
appointed. Their information as to the 
passability of a road is of little value, as 
they do not know the possibilities of a 
motor car, and are telling you what they 
guess, which usually is wrong, exeept as 
to stumps in the road or mud. If they 
tell you it is very muddy, you had better 
go some other way if you can, for they 
know mud, 


The use of superlatives is so common 
that when one wishes to be impressive he 
must use plain language. Even in busi- 
ness transactions the southerner is likely 
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tq ye ape he or exaggerated language 
whic e unaccustomed mind does not 


gauge correctly. 

The relative opportunities the tourist 
has of obtaining assistance in case of 
trouble, or of receiving hotel accommo- 
dations, depend on the population, but the 
tourist must remember that the negro in 
the south can give him little or no assist- 
ance, except in manual labor; that the 
whites are sadly lacking in mechanical 
knowledge; and that machine shops and 
mechanics are present in much fewer num- 
bers than in any equal white population 
in the north. 

In looking up population of towns, as 
a guide to stopping places, remember that 
on the average about half are negroes 
and that the remaining half will not in 
general afford accommodation and assist- 
ance equivalent to half its numbers in the 
north, or in other words a town given as 
500 population will be less acceptable and 
useful to the tourist than one of 100 popu- 
lation in New England. 

When an accident occurs or night over- 
takes the traveler he is within a radius 
of 17.8 miles of towns, white people, as 
indicated in table on page 5. 

Of course the real number of people in 
the average 1,000 square miles in the 
country is very much fewer than shown 
in the table on page 5, as the people are 
segregated in the cities, but the relations 
are indicative. 

Southerners Are Hospitable 

Most people living along the road would 
be willing and glad to take you in over 
night in case of need, and would give 
you the best they had, which in many 
eases would seem poor enough to one accus- 
tomed to good living. You might have to 
sleep in a room with two to four other 
people, and in a few instances might even 
find the bed with numerous other inhab- 
itants, but the people would do all they 
could for you. They naturally are kind, 
and want company, but back of this prob- 
ably is the inherent feeling of any sparsely 
settled country, that they may need assist- 
ance themselves at any time. 

In the cities of the south the hotels 
the just as well-appointed and well man- 
aged as any of those in the north. Such 
places as Louisville, Frankfort, Nashviile, 
Atlanta, Savannah, Birmingham—in fact, 
all of the larger centers—are blessed with 
hotel accommodations that will meet the 
requirements of the most fastidious tour- 
ist. The city hotels are large and the 
cuisine and service is all that could be 
desired. There is just enough of the 
southern cooking to please the visitor from 
the north. 


(To be Continued.) 
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INNIPEG, July 16.—For the first 

time in the history of the Winnipeg 
industrial exhibition a full-fledged motor 
car show is included in the list of attrac- 
tions. Two months ago the management 
conceived the idea of adding this feature 
and publicly announced its intention of 
doing so. Within less than 3 weeks the 
original allotment of space for the pur- 
pose had been over-subscribed and the 
directors concluded that an entire section 
would be turned over to the motor ear 
and kindred industries. Three weeks be- 
fore the show opened even this added 
accommodation was deemed insufficient, 
and an additional structure of 10,000 
square feet floor space was hastily con- 
structed. 

With the opening of the show by the 
lieutenant-governor last week it was dis- 
covered that the motor section held greater 
interest for fair patrons than any other 
section of the exhibition. Within the 
space dedicated to this industry more 
than fifty agents had crowded exhibits of 
close upon eighty makes of cars as well 
as a dozen different exhibits of accessories 
in supply dealers. From the first official 
wheel of the gate turnstiles until the close 
of the first week the manufacturers’ build- 
ing containing the motor show has been 
the central attraction of the visiting thou- 
sands. 

Show Attracts Outsiders 

The manufacturers wio are exhibiting 
their wares through local agents have 
done so with a dual purpose. The annual 
Winnipeg exhibition is the market place 
of western Canada. In addition to gath- 
ering almost the entire population of the 
city within the confines of the grounds, 
there is an influx of the most prosperous 
residents of all parts of the west within 
1,000 miles. The moneyed farmers come 
to show and inspect the finest live stock 
and ground products, while the dwellers 
of the smaller towns and cities look upon 
fair week as the most advantageous time 
of the year in which to see the city. It 
is estimated that the fair draws from 
60,000 to 80,000 provincial visitors. The 
value of this medium of attraction as a 
means of advertising motor cars has been 
grasped with avidity by manufacturers 
from all parts of the United States and 
from the few Canadian centers. Not only 
are prospective purchasers, who have the 
money to buy, being enlisted by the scores, 
but outside agents for the varied makes 
of machines are being appointed for almost 
all points in the west where representa- 
tion has not already been secured. 

The exhibits of cars are representative 
of manufacturers from all ends of the 
United States and Canada. Prominent 
among the exhibits are: Chalmers cars; 
five models and a stripped chassis with cut 
out sections which is driven by motor 
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Motor Car Display at Industrial 
Exposition Attracting More Atten- 
tion Than Any Other Department 


power so the uninitiated may intelligently 
follow the entire cycle of operations of the 
motor and transmission. The exhibit is in 
charge of the Manitoba agent—the T. 
Eaton Co., Limited. 

The National and Mitchel lines are ex- 
hibited by A. C. McRae. The display of 
trophies won by the National racing 
team on hill and track is a feature. 

The Overland and Packard are being dis- 
played by the Western Canada Motor Car 
Co. The Packard is shown only in the 
30-horsepower seven-passenger type, but a 
complete line of the Overlands are in the 
booth. ; 

The Hupp-Yeats electric, the Inter-State 
50, and a McFarlan six-cylinder are shown 
by the Breen Motor Co. 

The Halladay Auto Co., Limited, was 
able to get only two models here in time 
for exhibition purposes, and as a result but 
a pair of 40’s are shown: one in a roadster, 
the other in a touring car. 

Hudsons oceupy a large booth conducted 
by Robert Muir & Co. With the Hudsons 
are shown a complete line of Firestone 
tires, as well as numerous motor acces- 
sories. 

The Columbia, Maxwell and Paterson 
are exhibited by the Walker Motor Co. 
The Columbia shown is a seven-passenger. 
The Maxwell is a five-passenger 30-horse- 
power touring car, and the two Paterson 
cars are of the same power, one a roadster, 
and the other a touring car. 

The Everitt is shown in four different 
models by the Tudhope-Anderson Co., Lim- 
ited, including a fore-door standard tour- 
ing, demi-tonneau and roadster. 

Northern Motors, Limited, shows four 
Paige-Detroits, one Henry and one Mar- 
athon. These include two roadster models, 
one fore-door touring car and a detachable 
tonneau surrey, all having four-cylinder 25- 
horsepower motors. 

Two fore-door touring cars and a deliv- 
ery van chassis are shown by the White 
Co. through its local agent, F. Lion. 

The Warren-Detroit Exhibit 

Four models of the Warren-Detroit fac- 
tory products are shown by the American 
Abell Co., which is the western Canada 
distributor for this car. From the road- 
ster to the commercal van the exhibit is 
complete. 

The display of the Brush lines is in the 
hands of the Commercial Motor Car and 
Truck Co. The little chassis is fitted with 
every conceivable type of body, includ- 
ing the 1-ton truck. A 20-horsepower 


Gopher truck, with stake body and double 
chain drive is also exploited. 
The Detroit electric in two designs— 
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Arouses Canadians 


one a man’s roadster and the other a 
coupe, are shown by the Laramer Co., a 
new firm in local circles. 


The Waverley electric agency was 


- secured so recently by the T. Eaton Co. 


that its models were late in arriving, and 
will not be in position until the second 
aveek of the show. 

Ford at the Show 

The Ford Motor Co. has two roadsters 
and a touring car, in addition to a stripped 
chassis with cut-out sections, which render 
the motor action capable of more ready ex- 
planation by the demonstrators. 

Canadian Agencies, Limited, is showing 
the Shacht lines, in addition to Detroit and 
Wagner motor cycles, motor boats and ac- 
cessories. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. is 
showing a full line of tires and rubber 
goods for the motor owner. 

The Reynolds Motor Co. of Detroit is 
showing its four-cylinder engines, with 
rotary valves, in operation. 

The Carbon Oil Co., Limited, exhibits a 
full line of ignition specialties, including 


.dry cells, storage batteries, flashlights, volt 


and ammeters. All these batteries and ap- 
pliances are made in Winnipeg. 

The Triple Tread Co. exhibits the triple 
tread casings which are made from chrome 
leather with inserted steel studs around 
the tread. This is another made-in-Win- 
nipeg exhibit. 

The Western Rubber and Supply Co. is 
exhibiting Fisk tires in all varieties, from 
light motor cycle to heavy truck lines. 

The Sterling Supply Co. is showing 
Maher duplex multi-spark plugs and Uni- 
versal steel-studded detachable tire cas- 
ings. 

The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co. 
is showing a complete line of Canadian 
tires, including the new non-skid pattern, 
designed to eliminate chain grips. 

The Canadian Fairbanks Co. displays a 
comylete line of electrical and motor ac- 
cessor:.4, in addition to motor boats and 
marige engines. 

P. C. Hagerty & Co. show the Michelin 
tires and a line of accessories. 

The Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Co. 
exhibits rubber goods of every conceivable 
type for motor and motorist. 

Republic tires with the staggard tread 
are shown by the Auto Tire and Vulcaniz- 
ing Co. 

Accessories are shown by the Consoli- 
dated Bicycle and Motor Co., along with 
Indian, Excelsior and Pope motor cycles. 

With the show only well started the 


exhibitors are already clubbing together to 
arrange for the big midwinter show, which 


will be held next February, and which 
will occupy close upon 100,000 square feet 
of floor space. The current show occupies 
40,000 feet and much more could be used 
if available. 
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A Good Antipathy Lesson 


AR HARBOR, Me., has by experience learned what it costs 
to antagonize a modern system of transportation. Two 
years ago the taxpayers in this exclusive Atlantic seaboard 
resort did not want the motor car; according to them their 
streets were only for horse-drawn vehicles and pedestrians who 
wanted to use them; they had no sympathy with the modern 
system of transportation by motor car; they determined to 
place a barrier around themselves and exclude the car; they 
went to the legislature to do this and they succeeded; jubila- 
tions followed their success. Now they are in sack cloth and 
ashes. They are in the repentant stage. They are repenting 
because the exclusion of the motor car has touched their 
pocketbooks; it has touched their businesses; it has touched 
their social life; it has touched the general success of the place. 
¥ ¥ 
HE citizens of this specially exclusive center now would 
like to have the motor car summer tourists visit their 
resort and spend their time and money there. They have 
found out that where the motor car goes, business goes; they 
have found out that exiling the motor car means loss of busi- 
ness because a person once accustomed to using a car will not 
return to horse traffic simply to spend a few weeks or months 
at a certain New England resort. Hundreds of motorists 
would sooner drop the most desired summer resort if they could 
not go there with their cars, preferring to live at other places, 
where the car is permissible on all the streets and drives. 
ad » 
HAT has been done at Bar Harbor and the results fol- 
lowing same will serve as a lesson to every summer resort, 
to every town and every village in the country, because what 
the motorists will do in Maine they will do in California or 
Illinois. Many small places have shown more or less antipathy 
to the car and it is practically a certainty that in every place 
where this has been done the town or village itself has been 
the loser. It is just as senseless for a municipality to bar a 
motor car as it is to bar the steam railroad or the line of 
steamboats that may call. The motor car is an acknowledged 
method of transportation for vacation; and for touring pur- 
poses it is more than doubling its popularity every year, and 
the sooner all sections of the country devoted to holidaying 
purposes realize this the better. It is a pure business propo- 
sition. Instead of barring cars from their streets, these munici- 
palities should work to improve their streets and make them 
more satisfactory for motor traffic. It will pay them in dollars 
and cents each year to work such improvements, because the 
better the thoroughfares the greater the motor traffic, and the 
more money is left in these centers. Instead of antagonism 
should te the spirit of invitation. 


2 & 


S eceopeke motor cars from certain city or town driveways 
and parks is a roundabout method of trying to accomplish 
an end. Where they have been barred from such places it 
has been that it was on the pretense of protecting the women 
and children and horse traffic of the summer visitors at these 
points. What is the result? These same summer visitors, who 
2 years ago were opposed to the motor car, largely through 
ignorance in the majority of cases, have now been made con- 
verts to this new method of transportation, and instead of 
wanting to bar the car, as they did 2 years ago, they now want 
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to use it; and, as in the example cited above, where they are 
prohibited from using it, they are actually to spend their 
summers at places where its use is prohibited. This should 
serve as a pertinent example to every other municipality in 
America. It should answer for all times the question that 
good roads and motorists constitute an asset to any munici- 
pality. Through this example the local inhabitants will learn 
that it is worth while to improve the roads, and that while the 
improvement seems solely for the benefit of the motorist, it 
almost invariably results in a financial gain to themselves. 
That municipality is to be pitied which refuses to improve its 
highways solely because it thinks it will not be able to control 
the speed of motorists on the improved roads. This is the 
greatest acknowledgment of weakness any municipality could 
possibly make. It is a prima facie acknowledgment that such 
municipality is not breathing the breath of twentieth century 
progress; in a word, it is an unwritten verdict that the con- 
trolling spirit of the municipality is lagging behind the spirit 
of the times. 
ad ad 


For Whom Do You Build? 


BS Bais: or 3 years ago many of the motor car manufacturers 
set out to build a certain type of car. One manufacturer 
aimed to build a speedy vehicle; a racy-lookipg product; a 
ear that: would appeal to the sporting class—that is, those 
desiring a more powerful car and a faster car than their rivals, 
a ear that could pass all others on the country roads. There 
was another class of manufacturers, those makers who set out 
to develop touring cars, cars adapted for rational use; cars in 
which the owners with their families can average 20 miles 
an hour from sunrise to sunset over the country roads; cars 
which are admirably suited for city use; cars that were 
never intended to be racers. What has been the result? Some 
of the manufacturers building the first type of car have dis- 
covered that they have built for a class that rarely buys a 
second car of the same make. The buyers say the car is 
expensive to operate. They say it costs two, three or four 
times as much for replacements and spare parts as the more 
rational touring car, and that while this class of so-called 
sports was enthusiastic over the car for its speed qualities, 
their enthusiasm waned when the expense bills came in. 


x. ad 

HE ear was not to blame. The speedy car was a good ear. 

Its materials were the best. Nothing better in the nature 
of design could be asked for. The factory workmanship was 
equal to that of any other maker in the country. Then, why 
the expense? The car was too powerful and too speedy for 
the driver. The driver abused it, because of the extra power 
placed in his hands. The case was comparable to placing a 
blooded race horse in the hands of a man accustomed to driving 
a team of dray horses. The blooded horse is a sensitive 
creature, requiring the greatest care and treatment in every 
respect. So with the fast car. The high-speed motor must be 
carefully handled. Racing cars are much more delicate to 
adjust than the heavy commercial truck. They are harder to 
keep in adjustment, and they are much easier to abuse. This 
is why the speedy car has been such an expense with many 
owners. The fault has not been with the car but with the 
owner. This same owner has in not a few cases turned against 
the car and criticized it when the criticism should have been 
placed upon himself, 
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Bar Harbor Regrets Its Motorphobia 


B* HARBOR, Me., July 15.—That a 
mistake was made in barring motor 
cars from Bar Harbor is the opinion now 
of some of the business men of the famous 
Maine summer resort. And they are ready 
to admit it. Even now, when the bitter 
fight of a couple of years ago is still 
vividly remembered, there are those who 
have experienced a change of heart and 
would have wished the result of exclud- 
ing the motor cars had been: decidedly .ad- 
verse. Bar Harbor depends upon ‘summer 
visitors for its sustenance, because .there 
are not any manufacturers, and the. little 
bit of fishing done by the regular residénts 
amounts to naught. 
have not been plentiful this year. Nor 
were they last year. A few years before 
motor cars became so popular the driving 
over to Bar Harbor in carriages by many 
people threw hundreds of people into the 
summer colony every day. Then the ad- 
vent of the motor car seemed about to add 
to the invasion, and the fight for exclusion 
began. 

It was a bitter one and did not end 
when the legislature passed a law allow- 
ing the roads to be closed, for the advo- 
cates of open roads took advantage of the 
Maine referendum law and tried to abro- 
gate it. But it failed, and so Bar Harbor 
was left motorless, and likewise more ex- 
elusive than ever. So motorists turned to 
other places, as Maine had many sea- 
shore resorts and the motor ears could 
carry merry parties there. Then the usual 
improvements had to be made in the town, 
and when it came to making them the 
tax levy had to be raised a bit. But when 
the business men began to balance ac- 
counts they found that the revenue was 
not coming in as well as in other years. In 
other words, there was a lack of business, 
and so, when the men found their pocket- 
books being touched, they sat up and took 
notice. They asked themselves why such 
a thing happened, and by putting two and 
two together they reasoned out the advent 
of the motor car meant a decline of car- 
riage vehicles, for no motorist would leave 
his car outside a village and hire a horse 
and carriage even to inspect Bar Harbor. 

Here, then, was the rub. So some means 
was looked to for relief. There has been 
some agitation now for a special road al- 
lowing motor cars to come to the island, 
but this has not materialized. And all the 
while the days go on and the wares remain 
in the stores unsold. The summer season 
is not half over yet, and with about fifty 
cottages that are usually let still remain- 
ing idle, and others that are occupied by 
owners not being used, the summer popula- 
tion has been depleted by several hun- 





And summer visitors 





July 4-20—Prince Henry tour, Germany. 


*July 17-22—Milwaukee_ reliability run, 
Wisconsin State Automobile Association. 

*July 20-28—Minneapolis reliability run to 
Helena,. Mont., Minnesota: State Automobile 
Association. i. 

July 23—French grand prix road races. 

July 29—Hill-climb at Cineifinati; 0. 

*August ‘4-5—Brighton ‘Beach 24-hour race, 
E. A. Moross, promoter. 

*August 3-4-5—Galveston beach races, Gal- 
veston Automobile Club. 

*August 7—Reliability for trucks, Chicago 
Evening American. 3 

August 10-12-13—Races on Gearhart beach, 
Portland Automobile Club, Portland, Ore. 

August 12—Worcester hill-climb, Worces- 
ter Auto Club. 

August 12—Reliability run of Quaker ‘City 
Motor Club, Philadelphia. 

August 17—St. Louis reliability run, Mis- 
souri Automobile Association. , 

*August 25-26—Elgin road races, Chicago 
Motor Club. “ 

September 1—Oklahoma reliability run, 
Daily Oklahoman. 

September 2-4—Brighton Beach races, New 

ork. : 

September 7-8—Philadelphia track meet, 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade Association. 

September 7-8-9—Track meet, Minnesota 
State Automobile Association, Hamline track, 
Minnesota. 

September 7-10—Reliability run of Buffalo 
Automobile Club. 

September 12-13—Track meet, State Auto- 
mobile Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

September 15—Track meet, Appalachian 
exposition, Knoxville, Tenn. 

September 16—Track meet, 
Club and Dealers, Syracuse, N. 

September 18-20—Reliability run for trucks 
of Chicago Motor Club, Chicago. 

October 3-7—Track meet, Danbury, Conn., 
Agricultural Society. 

October 7—Fairmount 
Philadelphia. 

October 9-13—1,000-mile reliability, Chicago 
Motor Club. 

October 16-18—Reliability run of Harris- 
burg Motor Club. 

November 1—Track meet of Waco Auto- 
mobile Club, Waco, Tex. 

November 2-3-4—Reliability run of Quaker 
City Motor Club, Philadelphia. 


November 9-11—Track meet, San Antonio 
Automobile Club. 


Automobile 


Park road race, 


November 4-6—Phoenix road race, Mari- 
copa Automobile Club. 
November 9—Track meet of Maricopa 


Automobile Club, Phoenix, Ariz. 


November 27—Vanderbilt road race, 
vannah, Ga. 


Sa- 


November 30—Grand prix race, Savannah, | 
Ga. 


November 
motordrome. 

December 25-26—Los Angeles motordrome 
meet, 

January 6-20—Madison Square Garden 
show, New York City, Automobile Board of 
Trade. 

March 13-20—Show of Boston Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Dealers’ Association, Me- 
chanics’ building, Boston. 

January 1-7—Grand Central palace show of 
Automobile Manufacturers of America, New 
York City. 

January 10-17—N. A. A. M. show in Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 


30-December 2-3—Los Angeles 


*Sanction already issued 


dred who usually spend the summer on the 
island. This, added to the loss from the 
transients, makes it all the harder. 

So the business men of Bar Harbor have 
at last awakened to the fact that they 
really made a mistake in having the legis- 
lature pass an exclusion law. They wouid 
like to see the smiling motorists with their 
eash come to the island these days, but 
they have put up the barriers. Meanwhile 
they hear of what a fine season it is at 
other shore resorts, where landlords are 
extending the welcome hand to motorists 
and reaping! a harvest from the people 
who motor from place to place. So when 
the Maine legislature meets again there 
may be some effort made to change the 
present state of affairs. 





GRAND PRIX NEXT SUNDAY 

Paris, July 5—In consequence of the 
success of the light-car race at Boulogne, 
the organizers of the grand prix de France, 
to be run near Le Mans on Sunday, July 
23, have decided to create a special class 
for this type of car. Instead of compell- 
ing the competitors to fit a body having 
minimum dimensions, and to carry mud- 
guards and running boards, absolute lib- 
erty wil* be granted in this respect. 

The Sa-~eze race will now comprise three 
classes: cars having a four-cylinder motor 
of not more than 110 by 200 millimeters 
bore and stroke; light cars having a eylin- 
der area limited to 3 liters, with a minimum 
weight of 1,763 pounds; and cars without 
any limitation of power and weight. 

At the present time the entries are two 
Dietrich and three Rolland-Pilian cars in 
the 110 by 200-millimeter class; two Diet- 
richs, three Lion-Peugeots, one Ford and 
one Porthos in the unlimited power class; 
three two-cycle Cote cars and one Mathis 
in the light-car section. It is confidently ex- 
pected that this latter class will be rein- 
forced by entries from Aleyon, Koecklin, 
Siizaire-Naudin, Vauxhall and Excelsior 
factories, all these having prepared for 
the Boulogne event but being prevented 
from showing their full value by reason 
of hasty preparation. 

The course is roughly an equilateral tri- 
angle with a smooth level surface and very 
few bends. It is doubtless one of the 
fastest to be found in France. Everything 
necessary is being done to assure safety, 
the Sarthe Automobile Club having se- 

ed the services of 1,100 soldiers and 
. 0 gendarmes, and having erected about 
1,600 yards of stout barriers in the more 
dangerous positions. The grand stands 


are being erected at the Le Mans end 
of the course, about 2 miles from the 
center of the town. 











Badgers on [heir Annual 


Twenty-six Contesting Cars 
and Official Machines Now 
Going Through Wisconsin, 
Greeted on Every Hand 
With Enthusiam—Rain 


Encountered on Second Day 


CARS UNDERGOING TECHNICAL EXAMINATION AT 


ILWAUKEE, WIS., July 17—Eighteen 
contesting cars and eight official cars 
started the 1,000-mile grind which is to 
constitute the route for the second annual 
Wisconsin reliability tour under the aus- 
pices of the Wisconsin State Automobile 
Association at the Hotel Pfister this morn- 
ing, the first car, August Jonas, No. 1 
Cadillac, crossing the starting line at 6. 
These cars are competing for three 
trophies, the Milwaukee Sentinel sweep- 
stakes cup, for possession for 1 year by the 
winning car; the Milwaukee Journal cup 
for permanent possession by the winning 
touring car; the Evening Wisconsin trophy 
for permanent possession by the winning 
roadster or runabout. Emil Hokanson, whose 
model 19 Buick made the only perfect 
score in the first annual run, July 18 to 
23, 1910, and won the Sentinel cup, is de- 
fending the trophy in a model 39 Buick 
this year. 

There are three entries in the private 
owners’ division for the Emil Schandein 
cup, donated by a wealthy Milwaukee 
motorist and good roads enthusiast. They 
are: Kisselkar roadster, Mort I Stevens, 
Milwaukee; Auburn touring car, C. Hucks- 
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dorf, Milwaukee, and a model D Franklin 
touring car, J. B. Babcock, Milwaukee. 
Brad Kent, of Kenosha, could not start his 
Marquette-Buick this morning. 

Babeock, who is secretary and treasurer 
of the Auto Supply Co., Milwaukee, is 
entered in both professional and amateur 
divisions and stands to win three cups. 
His Franklin is No. 13 in the trade di- 
vision and No. 103 in the private owners’ 
tour. 

Of the sixteen cars in the trade division, 
nine are roadsters or runabouts and the 
remainder touring cars. This fact alone 
is responsible for a considerable decrease 
in the total number of persons participat- 
ing in the tour, and it is expected that 
the hotels in the various towns where night 
controls have been established will this 
year have no difficulty im “handling the 
erowd of tourists. 

All of the official cars are touring cars 
or toy tonneaux, and include the follow- 
ing: ; 

Pilot, Overland 53, furnished by George 
W. Browne, factory representative for Wis- 
econsin, Milwaukee. 

Confetti car, White 30, which is fur- 
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nished by the White company of Chicago. 
Pacemaker, Cadillac 30, furnished by 


Jonas Automobile Co., Milwaukee. 

Technical committee, Case L, furnished 
by J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Secretary, Palmer-Singer, furnished by 
Emil Schandein, Milwaukee. 

Physician, Buick 21, furnished by 
George P. Hewitt, manager Wisconsin 
branch, Buick Motor Co. 

Daily newspaper press, Rambler 65, fur- 
nished by Thomas B. Jeffery Co., of Mil- 
waukee, 

Motor Age is represented by a 1911 
model D11 Kisselkar, with toy tonneau, by 
courtesy of Frank J. Edwards, manager 
of the Kisselkar Co., of Milwaukee. The 
big car, while not a contestant, is running 
under the same conditions and rules as 
the actual contestants by choice of Mr. 
Edwards and will be awarded a diploma 
by the W. S. A. A. upon its performance. 

Judge Michael 8. Sheridan, of the county 
court, Milwaukee, is referee of the tour. 
Matthew C. Moore, president of the state 
association, is pilot. He acted as path- 
finder over the route last fall and in the 
spring. James T. Drought, secretary, is 
taking care of the secretarial duties and 
is assisted by Emil Schandein and R. C. 
Corbitt. P. C. Avery, of Milwaukee, is 
starter, and John W. Kemp, of Sparta, is 
handling the assistant pilot and confetti 
ear. The chief observer is H. L. Halver- 
son, of Whitewater; chief checker, A. P- 
Cheek, Baraboo; official physician, Dr. 
Louis. Fuldner, Milwaukee; assistant, Dr. 
Frank H. Hagermann, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Fischedick is chairman of the tech- 
nical committee and is assisted by Messrs. 
Tufts, Prinz, F. L. Clark and Louis; T. 
Hill. F. E. Edwards, of the A. A. A,, is 


supervising the technical work. 
The tour is being conducted under grade 
I of the A. A. A. contest rules, the private 
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owners’ tour being under grade HT rules. = 
BEY AE; GOR, CARS SOD PEER, HES: ANG; STANDING OF WISCONSIN STATE TOUR CONTESTANTS 
torium at Milwaukee from noon on Satur- 
day, July 17, and will be returned to that 
s ; —Penalties— 
place after the finish for the final examina- Name of car— Bore Stroke model Entrant Driver lst day 2d day 
tion, after the brake, motor and clutch 1 Cadillac ...:: 4% 4% 30 Jonas Auto. Co....... pon ag Pee Rha ey : : 
tests have. been completed on nearby we. Bere 4% 5 39 Hokanson Auto. Co..Emil Hokanson... 0 0 
t hill oS Bee eee 4% 5 38 Geo. P. Hewitt...... Geo. P. Hewitt... 0 0 
streets and hills, 4 Buick ....... 4% «OS 39 Buick Motor Co...... D. Nicolozzo...... 0 0 
President Moore has chosen one of the ; na otc bt ‘ 4% = See Oe ees ee J. March...... 0 0 
m i j iability Diener Co. W. H. Diener..... 0 0 
om interesting routes of ony reliabi ity 7 Imperial ..... 43 LaCrosse Plow Co...Herb. Crampton... 0 0 
tour in the middle west this year. It 8 Imperial ..... 44 LaCrosse Plow Co. . -Harey qeenen. 0 0 
4 : - ee | | See A LaCrosse Plow Co...W. G. estwood. 0 0 
covers only 15.5 miles less than an even ye Re 4% 5 L J... Case Co......... William L. Jones. 0 0 
1,000 miles and is divided into 6 running 11 National .... 5 534 40 George Browne...... Charley Merz..... 10 0 
= Rich. B. Bates... 0 0 
days, as follows: 12 Overland .... 4% 4% 53 Bates-Odenbrett Co..John Heber...... 0 0 
First day—Milwaukee to Marinette via Port = rapa Six. 4 4 > 2 oa pores A teens - = oe : u 
b Song "Ber, Desai emalens a 3 15 Warren-Detroit li-J_ R. D. Rockstead..... R. D. Rockstead.. 0 12 
miles. - ‘ 4 " : 1G Petrebiss os... 25  Petrel Motor Car Co.J. J. Mack....... 18 0 
Second day—Marinette to Wausau via F ; 
Shawano, Oconto Falls, Gillette, Mattoon, An- PRIVATE OWNERS’ DIVISION—SCHANDEIN TROPHY 
tigo, Merrill; 171.5 miles. 101 KisselKar ... 4% 4% LDI1 Mort I. Stevens...... Mort. I. Stevens. 0 0 
Third day— Wausau to La Crosse via Stevens 102. Auburn™...... C. Hucksdorf........ C. Hueksdorf..... 4 
Point, Grand Rapids, Marshfield, Neilisville, 103 Franklin..... (Same as No. 13) J.D. Babcoek........ J. D. Babcock.... 3 0 
Black River Falls, Sparta and West Salem; . 
203.0 miles. 
Fourth day—La Crosse to Lancaster via 


Viroqua, Viola, Richland Center, Blue River 
and Fennimore; 128.5 miles. 

Fifth day—Lancaster to Janesville via Platte- 
ville, Darlington, Mineral Point, Barneveld, 
Blue Mounds, Mount Horeb, Verona, Madison, 
Stoughton, Edgerton; 159.6 miles. 

Sixth day—Janesville to Milwaukee via 
Beloit, Delavan, Elkhorn, Burlington, Kenosha, 
Racine, Franksville ; 122.7 miles. 


The First Day’s Run 


Marinette, Wis., July 17—With a much 
longer daily average than in 1910 before 
them for the 6 days of the second annual 
reliability tour of the Wisconsin State 
A. A., the nineteen contestants got down 
to work at the very beginning today and 
proved the advisability of extending the 
daily and total schedules by making a fine 
run to Marinette, the Queen City of Wis- 
consin, home of millions, center of lumber- 
ing and acme of hospitality. The 1903 
run was made on an average of 7% hours 
and the cars breezed into the city as much 
alive as when they left the Hotel Pfister 
beginning at 6 o’clock this morning, On 
their arrival the cars were parked in Dun- 
lap square and placed under guard. 

It was one of the most beautiful runs 
those who are participating in this tour 
have ever experienced, despite the fact 
that some of the best and some of the 
poorest roads in the state were encoun- 
tered. On the whole, however, the roads 
were good and showed the hand of the 
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road builder. In many spots where im- 
provement work was under way, and the 
going was rather difficult, the tour‘sts 
smiled and took their medicine, for they 
knew that the hearts of the men who had 
made the stretches almost impassable were 
working to a good end—good roads. 


A broken rear axle on one car was the 


worst result of the struggle over these 
roads. The Auburn, running in the private 
ownérs’ “division, struck a hidden hole 5 
miles: south of Green Bay and snapped 
the driving shaft in the axle. At a late 
hour the car had not checked in, but it is 
expected to show up -in time for checking 
out tomorrow, according to telephone ad- 
vices received from the owner, C. Hucks- 
dorf, tonight. 

Several other penalties were meted out, 
but none was of a serious nature, and one 
is regarded as rather too severe. J. B. 
Babeock’s Franklin, which is running in 
both private and trade classes, failed to 
make the required 3-minute stop at Port 
Wash‘ngton and was penalized 3 poiuts. 
Mr. Babeock ran well above schedule all 
day and had no trouble whatever, and the 
failure to stop was not only an, oversight 
but of aksolutely no assistance to him in 
finishing the day’s run under the time 


schedule. It is claimed several other cars 
failed to stop at that point. 

The National was penalized 10 points for 
work on the rear axle. Driver Merz 
thought a nut was loose on the driving 
shaft housing and after tightening it 
found it too tight and was obliged to 
loosen it. 

No. 16 Petrel got 13 points, 3 points for 
motor stop and 10 points for taking on 
water outside of control. Driver Mack 
believes that the fact that he carried the 
observer nominated by No. 13 and the 
penalty was 13 points formed a hoodoo 
combination. 

Today’s run was along the west shore 
of Lake Michigan, and the good old lake- 
was kept in sight for the greater part of 
the time until the trail shot inland, only 
to reach a Lake Michigan bay at the day’s 
finish line in Marinette. 

Tonight there was a gala concert in the 
public square between the Hotel Marinette, 
official headquarters, and the parking 
place. 


The tourists retired rather earlier 
than was the rule during last year’s run, 
for this time it is ‘‘early start’’ for all 
of them. The daily runs are long and no 
time ean be lost in getting away. 

The weather for the first day was ideal. 
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It was cool and refreshing, a great relief 
after the hot spell the state has been swelt- 
ering under 2 or 3 weeks. 
Rain Encountered Tuesday 


Wausau, Wis., July 18—The second day 
of the second Wisconsin reliability tour 
started and ended with rain, and for the 
first time since the annual tours were in- 
augurated, the cars were obliged to brave 
rain and mud for during the entire 1910 
tour not a drop fell while the contestants 
were on the road. Excellent time was made 
over the 171.5 mile drive from Marinette 
to this city, and most of the cars were 
checked in at the night control before 
5 o’elock. 


The rain was accompanied by a cool 
wave, which, while a relief from the tor- 
rid weather that has been the lot of the 
state for a long time, caught many of the 
participants unprepared, and they shivered 
in light raiment. 

The start was made from Marinette at 
7 o’elock this morning, all of the eighteen 
contestants being in the line-up for the 
word. The Auburn, running in the private 
class, came into Marinette at 4 o’clock 
this morning, after a hard run from Green 
Bay, where it was laid up with a broken 
shaft in the semi-floating rear axle, Mon- 
day afternoon. The break was mended in 
Green Bay, and the car is now running 
as usual, 

There was a light rain at 5 o’clock this 
morning at Marinette, but it lasted only 
a quarter of an hour and was characterized 
by the tour officials as a ‘‘dose from Na- 
ture’s sprinkling cart.’’ The rain laid the 
dust to some extent, but the traces of it 
soon were lost. 

At Antigo, a 14-hour stop was made for 
luncheon and there was a citizens’ demon- 
stration. Three-minute stops were made at 
Peshtigo, Oconto Falls, Gillett, Lena, 
Shawano and Mattoon. Shawano and An- 
tigo were also gas controls. Antigo is 
118.1 miles from Marinette, but the tourists 
were all checked in before 1 o’clock. 

Just before the run was resumed at An- 
tigo, a drizzling rain set in and this con- 
tinued unabated until the night control, 
Wausau, was reached. The roads are 
sandy, but the soaking given by the rain 
made the going good and while the aver- 
age time was not up to that of the morn- 
ing, everybody got in here in plenty of 
time. There were showers throughout the 
evening and the start tomorrow will be an 
early one, 6 o’clock, cor the Wednesday 
run is the longest of all, 203 miles. 

Wednesday’s run is from Wausau to La 
Crosse, 203 miles; and on Thursday from 
La Crosse to Janesville, 128.5 miles. Fri- 
day will take the tourists from Lancaster 
to Janesville, 159.6 miles, and from that 
point to Milwaukee, 122.7 miles. 

Tuesday’s penalties were: Regal, 17 
points, late at control; Warren, 12 points, 
throwing sand on slipping clutch; Auburn, 
9 points, late at control. Auburn’s Mon- 
day penalty for a broken axle has not yet 
been determined. 
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Fight Over Fairmount Park Road Race 


HILADELPHIA, Pa., July 13—Owing 
to Mayor Reyburn’s antagonism to 
the Quaker City Motor Club and his an- 
nounced dissatisfaction with the organ- 
ization’s management of the eastern 
classic last year, vigorous competition for 
the honor of conducting the fourth an- 
nual 200-mile Fairmount park road race 
has developed, and although the Quaker 
City Motor Club has been granted the 
requisite sanction from the American Au- 
tomobile Association, the Philadelphia 
Automobile Trade Association put in a 
formal application to the Fairmount park 
commission at its monthly meeting yes- 
terday for permission to hold the race. 
Owing to the fact that the contest can- 
not be held without adequate police pro- 
tection, which, of course, would not be 
granted the Quaker City Motor Club, in 
ease the mayor should persist in his op- 
position to the club, the motoring frater- 
nity is_up in the air as to the ultimate 
outcome. Despite Mayor Reyburn’s in- 
dorsement of the Philadelphia Automobile 


Trade Association, members of the Quaker 
City Motor Club feel sanguine and are 
confident that the misunderstanding en- 
gendered between the mayor and the club 
last year over the distribution of the re- 
ceipts will be adjusted satisfactorily to 
their organization, the necessary police 
protection afforded and the event con- 
ducted as in the past. The Q. C. M. C. 
already is armed with a permit from the 
park commissioners, in addition to the 
official sanction the A. A. A. Less 
than 3 months ¢ Bcinterest is already rife 
over the big event, and a final decision 
from the city ’s™@Mef executive is eagerly 
awaited. pid 

A: more repréentative assemblage of 
the racing kings is promised this year 
than at any former race, all or a major- 
ity of the following noted drivers being 
expected to compete: Bruce-Brown, de 
Palma, Mulford, Aitken, Cobe, Endicott, 
Zengle, Dawson, Hardesty, Gilliard, Bur- 


man, Nazzaro, Mullen, Ringler, Tetzloff, 
Horan, Betz, Bergdoll and Haupt. 





CHICAGO’S ORPHANS’ DAY—CHILDREN EATING ICE CREAM CONES 





CHICAGO’S ORPHANS’ DAY—THE START FROM GRANT PARK 
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More Entries for Elgin Road Races 


HICAGO, July 16—With seventeen en- 
tries actually in for the American 
Automobile Association’s national stock 
chassis road races on August 25-26, the 
Chicago Motor Club and the Elgin Auto- 
mobile Road Race Association believe they 
will gather a field that will be larger than 
the one that went to the tape last year. It 
was only within the last few days that 
the makers awakened to the fact that the 
big races are close at hand and as a re- 
sult five nominations were received Sat- 
urday while three more came in today. 
Entries of four Nationals and a Corb'n 
were received Saturday, while today’s mail 
brought in three Alcos. Besides these the 
club already had three Falears, as many 
Staver-Chicagos, two Coles and a Lozier. 
Two of the Nationals are in the Elgin 
National and two in the Illinois. The 
Aleos are in the Elgin National and the 
Corbin in the Kane County. 
Few of the makers have been able to 
name their drivers as yet. The Alco has 
selected Harry Grant, Harry Hartman and 


Frank Lee, who will make up the com- 
pany’s rac‘ng team this year. Two of 
the Aleos are new cars, while the other is 
the one in which Grant won two Vander- 
bilts. Mulford will drive the one Lozier 
that has been entered, while Maisonville 
has been named as the pilot of the Cor- 
bin. 
Cole drivers, while Monckmeier 
only man selected as yet by the Staver. 
Greiner, Gelnaw and Pearce have been 
named for the Falears, but all three of 
them have quit the services of the com- 
pany, which will have to select new pilots. 
The National has six drivers, from whom 
four will be picked, but as yet it is un- 
decided who they will be. 

So far as the course at Elgin is con- 
cerned, there is little left to do. Oiling 
has been going on for a week now, and 
within the next few days the cireuit will 
be inspected for faults that will be reme- 
died before practice begins, if any are dis- 
covered. It also is expected that arrange- 
ments for the military will be made soon. 





CHICAGO’S ORPHANS’ DAY—WOMEN HELP FEED THE ORPHANS 





CHICAGO’S ORPHANS’ DAY—HANDING OUT ICE CREAM CONES AT LINCOLN PARK 


Johnny Jenkins will be one of the 
is the. 
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There is no doubt about getting the sol- 
diers and it remains only to pick the par- 
ticular regiment which will do the work. 

An inspection of the course was made 
today by officials of the Chicago Motor 
Club, who were agreebly surprised to find 
it even better than expected. The Elgin- 
ites really have done more than they 
agreed to and have put $4,000 on the 
homestretch alone. 


CHICAGO’S ORPHANS’ DAY 

Chicago, July 15—Chicago motorists 
gave the orphans and old people their an- 
nual ride yesterday when more than 1,300 
children and 100 from the homes for the 
aged were taken out by the four local 
organizations, the Chicago Automobile 
Trade Association, the Chicago Motor 
Truck Association, the Chicago Motor Club 
and the Chicago Automobile Club. Chicago 
holds its outings later than other cities 
in order to be sure of the weather and the 
wisdom of this course was apparent yes- 
terday. No attempt was made to stop at 
any of the summer parks. Instead the old 
people and children were put into 160 
pleasure cars and thirteen trucks and 
taken for a ride over the boulevards. 
They went north first and a stop was 


, made in Lincoln park, where ice cream 


cones were handed out to everybody. Then 
the cars headed south and, swinging 
through the two big parks, stopped at the 
German building in Jackson park, where 
more ice cream cones were handed out. 

In all, the cars were out 3 hours, in 
which time they covered something like 
30 miles. No mishaps marred the after- 
noon and the children and old people all 
had a good time. lt is a matter of note 
that all the childrun and old people were 
eared for, there being fourteen local in- 
stitutions represented in the run. More 
than enough cars were provided. It was 
discovered that some of the institutions, 
evidently anxious that none of the chil- 
dren be overlooked, reported they had 
more than they really had. One instance 
noted was where 175 children had been 
reported, whereas there were only 125 
when the cars called. 

Credit for the outing belongs chiefly: to 
Dr. H. A. Gunther and John H. Kelly, 
chairman and secretary respectively of 
the joint committee representing the four 
organizations, who worked night and day 
for a week to complete the arrangements. 


NOT 116 MILES IN THE HOUR 

Chicago, July 16.—Cable advices from 
England on July 1 stated that Borodino 
had driven 116.13 miles in the hour on 
the beach at Saltburn, but the British ex- 
changes show that this was an error—that 
Borodino had done % mile at _ that 
rate. The car he drove was the 300-horse 
power Fiat, which created a sensation on 
the beach because of its size, the radiator 
cap being nearly 6 feet from the ground. 
To start this monster it was necessary to 
tow it, then drop in the elntch. 
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Buckeye Motorists Take In Long Tour 


LEVELAND, 0O., July 17.—With the 

sky black with clouds and in a pour- 
ing rain the forty cars entered in the 
Cleveland News 3-day reliability run left 
the Hollenden hotel Monday morning, 
promptly on schedule time in the biggest 
run that Cleveland has witnessed. 

Braving the weather a good-sized crowd 
gathered at the starting place to see the 
cars leave. Many thought that because of 
the downpour of rain the run would be 
postponed, but when at 5:10 a. m. John 
Rauch drove up in a Krit roadster and 
announced that he was ready to start, a 
cheer went up and the contest was on. 
The remaining entrants started at 3-min- 
ute intervals. 

Mrs. Fred C. Wood, the only woman 
driver in the contest, laughed at the rain 
and started out with a seven-passenger 
Oldsmobile. She carried her husband, two 
other men and two women, and was given 
a great ovation as she pulled out. 

Because of the rain that has fallen al- 
most continually in the last 20 hours 
the drivers have had great difficulty in 
making the run on schedule time. Though 
the best roads were picked out for the 
route, the rain has played havoe with some 
of them. 

The Chalmers 1910 car, winner of the 
Glidden trophy, carried the official pho- 
tographer and the newspapermen. The 
Oldsmobile Autocrat, driven by Andy 
Auble, carried seven passengers and was 


the last to leave, starting at 7:15 a. m. 


Each car starting carried as many pas- 


‘sengers, including an observer, as it could 


hold, 

After plowing through mud and climb- 
ing rough hills, the contestants arrived at 
Youngstown shortly before noon and were 
greeted by a great crowd that had gath- 
ered in the square. 

The rain, which had been falling in tor- 
rents, let up during the morning and, al- 
though the roads were very muddy and a 
number of drivers were obliged to put 
chains on their wheels, good time was 
made. Farmers greeted the . contestants 
from every doorstep on the way, and at 
Chagrin Falls, Warren and Niles, the 
citizens that had gathered in the town 
streets cheered the cars as they passed. 


The Cleveland Run Rules 


Rules governing the test are as follows, 
being the regular grade 3, 1911 rules of 
the American Automobile Association for 
strictly stock cars, in which penalties are 
imposed for time and road work only, 
without any technical examination, brake, 
clutch or motor tests at the end of the run: 

Each car carries its passenger load and 
is allowed for time lost in tire repairs, 
provided the motor is kept running. Oil 
and water and gasoline may be taken on 
at noon and night controls, penalty at 
other places being 3 points per offense. 
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Penalty for late arrival at noon and 
night controls, outside of the 3-minute 
leeway, 1 point for each minute or frac- 
tion thereof. Penalty for work.on the car 
while on the road, 1 point per minute or 
fraction thereof for repairing; and 2 
points per man per minute for replacement 
of injured part, if the replacement is made 
by car crew; and 4 points per man per 
minute if the replacement is made by per- 
son or persons not riding in the car. 

Each car carries an official observer. 
The contest speeds are: Division 1A, 16 
m‘les per hour; divisions 2A and 3A, 18 
miles per hour; and divisions 4A, 5A, 6A 
and 7A, 20 miles per hour. At the end of 
each day’s run complete lubrication of the 
ear is permitted. 


The entries are as follows: 


Bore 
No. Name of Car Stroke Driver 
1: Columbia: ........ 4%x5% C. H. Tyler 
2 Maxwell ...... 44%4x4% C. G. Bleasdale 
BWR Aids eae eis 4144x544 D. W. Iseminger 
oe: Rr. 41%4x5% Harry L. Lance 
5 Oldsmobile 5x6 Andy Auble 
6. Oakland ...... x4 Fred Krum 
f oegee ST et 4%x4% Tom Swan 
Ee | SE Gate 34 x4 John Rauch 
9. Brush \64.50055. 4x5 E. McCoy 
10 Firestone-Co- 
lumbus ..... 4%x5%4_ Harry Kortz 
13 errors oe iitee 4%x5% Ira Fouche 
29. BRIE 3 S388 4%x4% F. B. Smith 
13 -Jackson .....:; 4%x4% C. D. Paxson 
14 OR ON Sie Sas 3%x4% L. B. Moore 
BD DPR oe 5 SS 4x4% G. P. Sperry 
16 Marmon ...... 41%4x5 J. H. Greenwald 
17 DeTamble 4%x4% H. W. Orndorf 
18 OS SES Fae 4x4%, R. E. McClellan 
19 Peerless ...... 5x5% TT. S ammer 
20: = Bergdaoll . ....... 4x4\%, F. A. Kaiser 
21 Oakland ...... 4144x5 H. Bauer 
22: Everett ....... 4x4% J. Gardham 
23 Stuyvesant ....4%x6 P. H. Brown 
24° -Chalmers 1910.......... Official press car 
BO 7: DMAUNGPA ie «bis aces ace pg photogra- 
pher 
26 Cartercar 4u4x4¥\% . R. Hall 
at BOC sanse. : x5 H. Higginbotham 
28. Dion: }. vasa 6es 416x5 H. Bloomstron 
29 Norwalk ...... 4x5 F. Taylor 
30 Norwalk ...... 4x5 T. J. Ruffel 
RA ORE Seeks « x4 F. E. Van Paton 
Be POP. oct es 3% x4 A. H. Smith 
Be RON se Tee. 3% x4 H. J. Lytle 
34 Mitchell ...... 444x5 BE. C. Lucas 
385 American ..... ‘75 CC. Ka 
,36 Van Dyke .:.. 4x6. F. J. TTonset iii 
W BT Reo 48 ces. <.. 4x4%, A. G. Bredbeck 
388 Maxwell ...... 44%x4\% G. A. Roberts 
39 Oldsmobile .... = Mrs. F. C. Wood 
Brush Liberty. * Chas. Ross 


*Non-contestant 
Runs of Monday and Tuesday 

Cleveland, 0., July 18.—Headed by the 
Garford pilot car, the contestants entered 
Alliance shortly after noon Monday. The 


roads from Youngstown to Alliance were 
untouched by rain, so that the best time of 
the trip was made between these towns. 
E. B. Finch, driving the Chalmers car that 
won the Glidden trophy, had five punc- 
tures and blowouts during the morning. 

Tired, hungry, dirty but enthusiastic, the 
contestants pulled into Wheeling Monday 
night, completing the first day’s run of 
212 miles. The cars were checked in at 
the Stratford Springs hotel, and most of 
the drivers retired immediately. The ma- 
jority of the ears finished with perfect 
road scores. 

Monday’s run probably was the most 
gruelling the cars will be called upon to 
make. The route took the cars up and 
down hills that made the engines and 
brakes groan. There were stretches of a 
mile or so that resembled a Vanderbilt 
course, and there were the typical country 
sand roads that forced the cars to produce 
the limit of their power. 

With new supplies of gasoline and oil 
the contestants checked out of Wheeling 
at 7:30 a. m. Tuesday. The trip takes 
them through Zanesville, Newark and 
Granville to Columbus. The cars started 
in perfect weather, with the sun shining 
brightly and without a cloud in the sky. 

John Rauch, driving a Krit, had seven- 
teen punctures and did not check into 
Wheeling until 4 a. m. Tuesday. He 
started the second day’s trip with the 
other cars. 

At 1 o0’clock Tuesday afternoon, twenty- 
five of the contestants checked in at Zanes- 
ville. The morning proved to be the hard- 
est kind of a hill-climbing contest. The 
famous St. Clairsville hill, just outside of 
Wheeling, is almost 5 miles in length and 
taxes cars to the utmost. Much of the 
route was along the old national pike. 
The van of the tourists reached Newark 
at 4 p. m., after a good afternoon’s drive, 
and were met by an enthusiastic crowd. 
The going was hard all day, and penal- 
ties piled up with great rapidity. 


Wednesday’s Run 


Cleveland, O., July 19.—Special  tele- 
gram—Cars began checking out of Colum- 
bus at 5 o’clock Wednesday morning to 
enable an early arrival in Cleveland. The 
run to Mansfield, the noon control, was 
89.6 miles and the total is 173 miles. Six- 
teen of the cars that started in the run 
finished the second day’s run at Colum- 
bus Tuesday afternoon with scores nearly 
perfect. 

Definite results regarding the outcome 
of the contest will not be known. until 
every car has checked in at Cleveland 
and the observers have made their final 
reports. The cars that lead so far are 
the Maxwell, Velie, Oakland, Brush, Fire- 
stone-Columbus, Jackson, Regal, Marmon, 
Everitt, Krit, Lion, Norwalk and Ford. 

To those that finish in Cleveland 
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Wednesday with a perfect score, the News 
will award a trophy. 

The cars began to arrive at Columbus 
shortly after 5 o’clock Tuesday afternoon. 
They assembled in the outskirts of the 
city, where the checking station was lo- 
cated. Here they were joined by a large 
number of Columbus motorists, who led 
them in a parade through the principal 
streets of Columbus, A big crowd lined 
the thoroughfares of the city and cheered 
the cars as they passed. In the evening 
all the contestants were invited to the 
Columbus Automobile Club rooms, where 
they were entertained as guests of the 
local organization. By 11:30 most of the 
contestants had checked in at the noon 
controlling station at Mansfield. 


DETROIT TRADE GOSSIP 

Detroit, Mich., July 16.—The general 
run of dealers visiting at the Detroit fac- 
tories continues very heavy, and 1912 con- 
tracts are being closed daily in ways which 
lead the manufacturers to unite in the 
prediction of increased prosperity. The 
dealers all seem hopeful, and it is generally 
noted that a larger percentage of dealers 
make deposits with their orders. Last 
year several of the factories waived the 
deposit, which had ben customary up to 
that time. The system again has been 
put into force, with the result that sev 
eral of the factories are able to finance vir- 
tually all their purchases of material with 
the deposits which are being made by their 
dealers. 

Present appearances warrant the predic- 
tion that the Detroit production of 1912 
will be considerably in advance of the 
season that is now virtually closed. This 
will be true particularly with all the older 
firms whose retailing arrangements are on 
a settled basis. 

The younger manufacturing firms still 
continue to find difficulty in securing repre- 
sentation, particularly in the smaller 
cities of the country. It is a generally ad- 
mitted fact that there are fewer dealers 
in the country now, and fewer additions 
this season than at any prior time in recent 
years. On the other hand, those dealers 
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now in the business are virtually all of 
"them well’ established and financially 
capable. 

Detroit parts-makers and manufacturers 
of special machinery all feel the prosperity 
of the busy season, and many of them are 
inereasing their equipment. There will be 
several additions to their ranks next year, 
prominent among which will be the Henry 
& Wright ball-bearing drill press plant, 
which now has a plant in process of erec- 
tion near the plant of the Hudson Motor 
Car Co. The Cross Gear and Engine Uo., 
800 Bellevue avenue, recently increased its 
eapital stock from $20,000 to $80,000, ana 
will materially increase its plant. 





STEVENS-DURYEA CHANGES 

Springfield, Mass., July 17—Rumors are 
current here relative to a reorganization 
of the Stevens-Duryea Co. I. H. Page, 
president and treasurer of the company, 
has disposed entirely of his holdings in 
the concern, and it is stated that a very 
prominent man from one of the middle 
west cities, and engaged in another field, 
has been made general manager. It is un- 
derstood there will be some changes made 
in the general policy of the company and 
a very aggressive selling campaign or- 
ganized. 

A further report, which has been denied 
by the Stevens-Duryea Co., is that the com- 
pany has been sold out to the Orson Co. 
and that the Chicopee Falls plant would be 


abandoned and the ears built at a new 
factory in this city. 
N. A. A. M. SHOW PLANS 
New York, July 16—The wisdom of 
the National Association of Automobile 


Manufacturers, Inc., in selecting January 
10-17 as the dates of its show at the 
Grand Central palace, New York, and of 
combining passenger and commercial ve- 
hicles in one show, is already recognized. 
One hundred and thirty-three manufac- 
turers of cars, who are not members of 


the Automobile Board of Trade, wrote 
to the National association in relation 
to the coming show. Sixty of them 


pledged themselves unconditionally to take 
part; forty, nearly all of them very small 
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and very distant concerns, said that they 
were not interested and the remainder 
were unable to give a definite reply. It 
is certain, therefore, that even with its 
immense facilities the building will be 
completely filled. 

It was not the intention of the National 
association to ask the Motor and Acces- 
sory Manufacturers to participate, because 
it felt that its members would have 
enough to attend to with the garden show. 
The Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
soon made it plain, however, that it would 
expect to be admitted, and on Friday last, 
arrangements to that end were completed. 
The Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
will occupy 20,000 square feet of space 
on one of the upper floors. 

The rules, diagrams and application 
blanks already are in course of prepara- 
tion, but it is unlikely that they will be 
issued or any applications received be- 
fore September. 


NEW TIRE CONCERN 

South Bend, Ind., July 16.—Arrange- 
ments have been practically completed 
for the locating here of a large tire manu- 
factory, formed by rubber manufacturers 
of long experience of Akron and Mansfield, 
O. The company will be known as the 
South Bend Tire and Rubber Co. and it 
will erect a factory employing several 
hundred men. The factory building will 
be fully equipped with modern machinery 
and will be located in the west part of 
the city on 6 acres just purchased for 
that purpose. The company also has an 
option on 12 acres adjoining the 6 to be 
used for future expansion. 

The personnel of the company will in- 
clude W. H. Blecker, of the Royal Rubber 
Co., of Akron, who will be president; W. 
A. Bentley, who will be vice president, 
and M. G. Bentley, of Mansfield, Ohio, also 
a rubber manufacturer, who will be see- 
retary. Two other Akron men will be 
interested financially, while a South Bend 


man will be treasurer. Preliminary plans 


for the proposed factory building call for 
a large fireproof structure 180 by 60 feet 
in dimensions. 
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Hoosier Makers Tour In Four States 


Commercial Display of Indiana Motor Cars Proving Huge Suc- 
cess— I wenty-Seven Machines In the Party—Travelers Spend 
Sunday In St. Louis and Will Be In Chicago Saturday 


T. LOUIS, MO., July 17—Full of vim 

and enthusiasm the twenty-seven cars 
representing part of the motor manufac- 
turing industry of Indiana pulled away 
from the Jefferson hotel here at 7 o’clock 
today to start the fifth lap of the 12-day 
tour of the states of Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Iowa. 

The party has completed over one-third 
of its 1,400-mile trip. Everyone thus far 
has pronounced it a success. Three Indi- 
ana-made trucks and a Waverley electric 
accompany the long line of gasoline pleas- 
ure vehicles. There has not been a sin- 
gle accident to mar the trip, no mechan- 
ical difficulties and very little tire trouble. 

It has been practically decided that the 
tour will end on July 23 at Neweastle, Ind, 
with a picnic, when the tourists will be 
the guests of the Maxwell-Briscoe com- 
pany. At this gathering it is hoped to 
have every motor car factory in the 
Hoosier state represented and to there 
form what will be known as the Indiana 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. 

The party encountered fair roads until 
Pekin, Ill., was reached. From that time 
on the terra firma was dusty, full of holes, 
bad turns and poor bridges. Paris, IIl., 
made the visit of the Hoosiers a holiday, 
spending a large amount of city funds to 
entertain properly. Fireworks, band con- 
certs and speeches were carried out under 
auspicious circumstances. Decatur, IIl., 
also gave the tourists a big reception, as 
did St. Louis. But the third night’s stop, 
Springfield, was a day of rest. Decatur 
presented the tourists with the key of the 
city. This handsome article was later 
purloined by someone and the key of De- 
eatur has been lost. 


Many amusing incidents have occurred, 
the majority of them being caused by pas- 
sengers going to sleep and awakening in 


culverts, with the driver standing over . 


them with a huge smile. The cause—lIlli- 
nois roads. 

The tourists’ stops for the coming week 
are: Monday, Quincy, Illl.; Tuesday, Bur- 
lington, Ia.; Wednesday, Davenport, Ia; 
Thursday, Dubuque, Ia.; Friday, Rockford, 
Tll., and Saturday and Sunday, Chicago. 
The Congress is to be the official hotel. 

The vanguard of the Indiana four states 
tour is a long blue-nosed National carry- 
ing the tour officials and piloted by Johnny 
Aitken. The other racing drivers are How- 
ard Wilcox of the National, Johnny Jen- 
kins and H. N. Richey of the Cole racing 
aggregation. Wilcox is driving a National 
roadster, Richey the Cole press car, and 
Jenkins a Cole toy tonneau. Richey is a 
one-armed race driver, his latest achieve- 
ment being the winning in his class of a 
trophy in Iowa’s little Glidden tour. 

The officials for the Indiana four states 
tour are: Chairman, Frank E. Smith of 
the Maxwell factory at Newcastle, Ind.; 
secretary, P. P. Willis of the Mais truck, 
Indianapolis; chairman of the entry com- 
mittee, A. E. Vinton of the National, 
Indianapolis; treasurer, Fred N. Coates 
of the Lexington, Connersville; chair- 
man of the press committee, H. 
C. Bradfield of the Cole, Indianapolis, 
and pilot, W. D. Edenburn of the Indian- 
apolis Star. 

The object of the Indiana four states 
tour is to allow the public in the states 
of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa to 
inspect cars made in Indiana factories by 
Indiana labor. It is the first time in the 





START OF THE FOUR-STATE TOUR FROM INDIANAPOLIS 


history of the industry that motor car 
manufacturers of one state have banded 
together in a movement of this sort, but 
it is claimed by the tourists this move- 
ment is laying the foundation to make 
such events annual affairs. 

The cars, their numbers and drivers are 
as follows: 


Car No. 38—Great Western, Peru, Ind.; 
driver, Philip B. Day. 

Car No. 8—Lexington, Connersville; driver, 
Fred N. Coates; confetti car, carrying Pilot 
W. D. Edenburn, of Indianapolis Star. 

Car No. 9—Lexington, Connersville; driver, 
A. E. Leiter. 

Car No. 10—Cole, Indianapolis; driver, H. 
M. Richey; press car, carrying chairman of 
the press committee, H. C. Bradfield, visit- 
ing newspaper men; also hospital car, with 
Dr. C. D. Strickland. 

Car No. 11—Cole, Indianoplis; driver, John- 
ny Jenkins. 

Car No. 12—New Parry, Indianapolis; 
driver, Joe Louns. ; 


Car No. 13—Mais truck, Indianapolis; 
driver, George Turner. 
Car No. 14—New Parry, Indianapolis; 


driver, Leon Champion. 

Car No. 16—Maxwell, Newcastle; driver, 
Jack Clemons. 

Car No. 17—Maxwell, Newcastle; driver, 
Howard Van Meter. 

Car No. 19—Continental, Franklin; driver, 
Paul Curlan. 

Car No. 2—Continental, Franklin; driver, 
John Hayden. 

Car No. 20—Nyberg, Anderson; driver, Lee 
Berg. 

Car No. 21—Nyberg, Anderson; driver, 
Frank McCurdy. 

Car No. 22—American, Indianapolis; driver, 
Charles Boyden. 

Car No. 23—American, Indianapolis; driver, 
H. Jefferys Fletcher. 

Car No. 24—Ideal truck, Fort Wayne; 
driver, T. A. Sperry. 

Car No. 26—Lambert, Anderson; driver, 


Car No. 27—Zimmerman, Auburn; driver, 
Bert Farrand. 

Car No. 28—National, Indianapolis; driver, 
H. Wilcox. 

Car No. 29—National, Indianapolis; driver, 
Johnny Aitken; pilot car, carrying tour offi- 
cials, as follows: General Chairman Frank E. 
Smith, Maxwell; Secretary P. P. Willis, Mais 
truck, and chairman of the entry committee, 
A. E. Vinton, National. 

Car No. 30—Premier, Indianapolis; driver, 
Walter Wiedley. 

Car No. 32—Marmon, Indianapolis; driver, 
George J. Treadgor. 

Car No. 33—DeTamble, Anderson; driver, 
Milt Alphont. 

Car No. 34—Whiteside truck, Franklin; 
driver, W. F. Whiteside. 

Car No. 385—Waverley electric. IJIndian- 
apolis; driver, J. M. Ward. 





MIDLAND BUSY PATHFINDING 

Ely, Nev., July 12—The Midland path- 
finder, which is laying out a direct route 
through scenic America for the use of 
transcontinental tourists on their way to 
the Panama-Pacifie exposition, was enter- 
tained in Ely by the enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the motor and commercial organ- 
izations. The pathfinding party made the 
300 miles across the desert from Salt Lake 
City to Ely in 15 hours’ running time. 
The longest distance between points where 
water could be found was 60 odd miles. 
Excellent night accommodations were 
found at the Kearney and Shelbourne 
ranches, . 

The Midiand, ‘which left Moline 3 weeks 
ago, is scheduled ‘td make the 2,528 miles 
between Moline and San Francisco in 132 
running days. To date the party has made 
2,006.6 miles in 93 hours 15 minutes, 
averaging a little better than 21 miles 
in Scofield,’ Utah, and climbed 5,000 feet 
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Owners Find Western Roads Are Good 


in 4.2 miles to reach this point. It also 
is the first car to reach Ely on a trip from 
the east, all other cars having gone 
through from the west. 

The running time from Moline to Denver 
averaged 31 miles an hour. To Mack, 
Col., the average was 25.5 miles an hour. 
From Mack to Schofield the roads, with 
the exception of those in Price county, 
Utah, were found impracticable for tour- 
ists... 

The Midland route as laid out and 
logged from Moline to Ely follows the 
Union Pacific closely to Denver with a 
short cut to that city by way of Bennett. 
It differs from the usual route of tourists 
in that it does not go north by way of 
Cheyenne nor south by the Santa Fe trail 
through New Mexico and Arizona. From 
Denver it heads directly west for the 
scenic attractions that are to be found 
in the Rockies. 





GOOD ROADS TRAIN GOING OUT 

Richmond, Va. July 15—Motorists 
throughout the state are expressing ap- 
preciation over the announcement of the 
Southern Railway that the good roads 
train of that system will tour the state. 
This train, which has just completed a 
tour of Alabama, Mississippi and Tennes- 
see, has just entered North Carolina, and 
after traversing that state, will come into 
Virginia and will be in Richmond on Oc- 
tober 30-31 and November 1, at which 
time the National Good Roads Association 
will be in session here. 

The good roads train is composed of 
three exhibition cars. Daily lectures are 
given by expert road men, illustrated with 
stereopticon views, charts and maps, show- 
ing the progress of good roads movement 
throughout the south. 





f BLAZING CANADIAN TRAIL 

Winnipeg, July 14.—Latest advices 
report the arrival of the Halladay path- 
finder, which is mapping out the route for 
the modern power Canadian national re- 
liability tour, at Calgary, where a stop- 
over for Sunday was made. Owing to the 
heavy rains, which were general over the 
whole of western Canada, the first week of 
the run was made under many difficulties, 
as the country was inundated, owing to a 
cloudburst, which followed the week of 
steady rain. The route was resumed from 
Calgary to Edmonton, the last point on 
the westward trip, and, after completing 
arrangements for the accommodation of 
the tourists, the Halladay car will be 
headed east on its return journey to Win- 
nipeg, following the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific by way of Saskatoon, 
Regina, Broadview, Virden, Brandon, Car- 
berry, Portage la Prairie and Headingly, 
entering Winnipeg by the direct road from 
the west. 


Easteners Bound For Pacific Coast Touch Denver—Trip so 
Far Has Been an Interesting One and Amateurs Expect To 
Cross Rest of Continent Without Experiencing Trouble 


ENVER, COLO., July 16—With the 

ocean-to-ocean amateur-owner  tour- 
ists well on the last half of their trans- 
continental journey, it will be extremely 
interesting to motorists in every part of 
the United States to know something of 
the conditions and experiences encoun- 
tered on this bold dash from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. There was nothing un- 
usual about that portion of the run be- 
tween Atlantic City and Indianapolis and 
Chicago. It is the western portion of the 
journey, dealing with practically unex- 
plored wastes of the extreme western 
states, in which general interest is cen- 
tered. 

Leaving Indianapolis the occupants of 
the ten Premier cars and the prairie 
schooner commissary and baggage car that 
was added in the Hoosier home of the Pre- 
mier, made their next important stop at 
Chicago. The roads were good to the Windy 
City. Davenport, Ia., 178 miles from 
Chicago, was the next control, and it was 
reached at 6 p. m., July 8, after the best 
running of the tour. At that point the 
tourists were unanimously of the opinion 
that a transcontinental highway exists 
for the gentleman tourist. From Daven- 
port to Southanna, a distance of 75 miles, 
the going was on velvet. Then it rained 
in torrents, and gumbo roads were experi- 
enced for the first time. The night control 
at Colfax was made on schedule, and the 
entire distance for the day was 168 miles. 
The next day, July 10, after a run of 197 
miles, the ocean-to-ocean tourists reached 
Omaha. The road conditions were ideal. 

At the noon control, July 12, the second 
thousand miles of the tour was completed, 
and at that time the tourists again voted 


that there are no unsurmountable difficul- 
ties in transcontinental touring. The first 
Premier camp was made 5 miles outside of 
Lexington, Neb., on the site of the first 
Nebraska homestead issued by President 
Grant. The run for the day was 150 miles 
over ideal roads, 

At Julesburg, Colo., Friday night, July 
14, the tourists received one of the most 
rousing welcomes of the tour. They were 
met by a suffragette brass band, the mayor 
and leading citizens, after they had been 
accompanied from a distance by an escort 
of twenty cars. A large number of cow- 
boys, many of whom were in their own 
ears, held the right line in the reception. 
The day’s run was 170 miles, and, be- 
eause of the change from the sand plains 
and bluffs of Nebraska to the old Oregon 
trail, it was one of the most interesting of 


the tour. 


Denver was the next night control, and 
Sunday was spent in this city enjoying 
the many interesting sights and resting. 





LITTLE GLIDDEN CUPS PRESENTED 

Des Moines, Ia., July 17.—Fourteen cups 
were presented to the winners of the Des 
Moines Little Glidden tour at a banquet 
given here Friday night at the Hyperion 
Field and Motor Club, under whose aus- 
pices the recent run was held. E. E. But- 
ler, referee of the run and representative 
of the A. A. A., whose rules governed the 
run, presided as toastmaster and presented 
the trophies. D. S. Kruidneir, whose Cad- 


illac came through without a penalty in 
the road or technical tests, was presented 
with the sweepstakes cup. Only the men 
who drove cars or took part in the run 
were present at the banquet. 





NATIONAL AND COLE, OFFICIAL CARS IN 


INDIANA TOUR 
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Trying [To Improve on Old Dame Nature 


*VER\ time a motor car tire bursts, or 
you get an uncomfortable jolt from 
the hard rubber tire of your business 
truck striking a deep rut in the road, you 
are apt to think about rubber, and wondér 
why it is that somebody does not make 
artificial rubber and save you all this un- 
necessary expense. Every now and then 
you read of somebody inventing a process 
of making artificial rubber, but you look 
in vain for its appearance on the market 
and finally conclude by the stiff price of 
the genuine article that the report was at 
least premature. 

Yet, theoretically, rubber seems the sim- 
plest thing in the world to manufacture. 
A German inventor boiled isoprem with 
acetic acid in a closed tube, and made 
something that seems pretty near rubber. 
But it isn’t quite. Take the juice of the 
ordinary milkweed and examine it chem- 
ically, and you will find that you have 
practically all the ingredients of rubber. 
Add sulphur in the right proportions, and 
you might produce a fairly good rubber, 
but it is only serviceable for minor uses. 
Boil tar, sulphu>, lampblack, litharge, and 
whiting in certain proportions, and then 
throw in. a-little pure Para rubber, and 
you have a compound that is a near imita- 
tion of the article used in the manufac- 
ture of rubber shoes. 

Making Artificial Rubber 

Fortunes have been spent in trying to 
make artificial rubber, and some scientists 
will tell you that it can be made, but like 
artificial diamonds in such small quantities 
that there is not any money in it. It may 
be that some industrial chemist nosing 
around the refuse heaps of factories and 
mills will eventually discover a practical 
method of making a good imitation of the 
genuine article. If so he would easily 
make a fortune, benefit mankind enor- 
mously, and incidentally cause a great re- 
adjustment in the rubber business of the 
world. 

Now rubber has become essential to 
our modern methods of living, and we are 
almost as dependent upon it as upon wood, 
iron or copper. Of course the motor car 
has been largely responsible for the boom 


_ in rubber, but!we use it in addition to 


making goods’ of a thousand different 
natures—overshoes, rubber boats, mackin- 
toshes, druggists and surgical goods, ‘belt- 
ing, hose, matting, insulated wire and 
eable coverings, carriage covers, golf balls, 
dress shields, and many sporting articles. 
Not all. of these goods are made of pure 
rubber. ; 

If we have not any way to manufacture 


artificial rubber, we have at least discov- 


ered processes of adulterating it. The 
amount of pure Para rubber that goes into 
nine-ténths of the: socalled mechanical rub- 
ber goods varies all the way from’ 10 
to 50 per cent. Nor is it altogether de- 


-Efforts on the Part of Invent- 


ors To Produce Substitute for 
Rubber Have Failed—Motor 
Car Largely Responsible for 
the Great Demand and Now 
Annual Product of the Com- 
pound Is 200,000,000 Pounds 








By George Ethelbert Walsh 


sirable that they should be made of rubber 
entirely. Some of the adulterations make 
a distinct gain upon the pure article. For 
instance, we have discovered processes of 
treatment with other ingredients which 
enables rubber to resist the destructive 
action of oils. Other ingredients are 
added to make the rubber defy the in- 
jurious effect of heat, and still others 
make the rubber more elastic, more dur- 
able, and more adaptable to special de- 
mands. 


Annual Rubber Output 

The annual harvest of rubber amounts 
to some 200,000,000 pounds, and we get 
this all from certain well defined tropic 
and sub-tropie lands which belt the whole 
earth from one hemisphere to the other. 
The rubber belt includes part of the 
Philippines, the Malay states, Java, Su- 
matra, Borneo, India, Africa, South and 
Central America and Mexico. Judging 
from its size one would not suspect that 
a famine would ever occur, and yet peri- 
odically the rubber crop becomes a critical 
world index of trade conditions, 

One great reason for this is that the 
rubber trees have not been cultivated to 
any great extent, and the world has been 
relying upon the wild forests to supply 
the demand. So long as these hold out 
there will be no danger of prohibitive 
prices for rubber. But we are assured 
time and again that the wild rubber for- 
ests are rapidly being denuded, and that 
the pinch will soon be felt if we do not 
do something to ward off the approaching 
famine. But somehow new forests of rub- 
ber trees are found in the jungles of South 
America or Africa and India, and the im- 
pending catastrophe is indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Still the world is taking stock of its 
rubber supply with far more seriousness 
than ever before. Even to the extent of 
planting forests in the, rubber belt this 
fear. of a depletion of the crop is shown, 
but so far the cultivated rubber tree is 


..of. relatively small importance in the 


world of trade. 

Another thing which affects the ques- 
tion is the crude way of harvesting the 
rubber crop. The rubber is gathered by 


ignorant natives, and they waste and lose 
nearly as much as they harvest and sell. 
Thousands of fine trees are cut down and 
destroyed every year with wanton disre- 
gard of the consequences, and enough 
trees are left rotting in the woods to 
furnish a few million motor cars with solid 
tires. Fortunately nature works hard to 
keep pace with man’s wastefulness, and 
sends up shoots at the base of the de- 
stroyed trees and in 7 years produces 
sizeable trees for another crop. But 7 
years is a long time to wait for another 
crop when a little foresight in tapping the 
trees would make the harvest of the rubber 
continuous. 
Gathering Rubber Dangerous 

Great crimes and. injustices have been 
committed in the name of rubber, and for 
every tire we use perhaps there has been 
sacrificed the bloody sweat of many a 
native. The number of Indian rubber 
gatherers in Peru and Bolivia who suc- 
cumb to fever and deprivations is very 
large, and it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to get workmen to go forth into 
the woods after this article. In eastern 
Bolivia the majority of the Indians in the 
districts of Mojos and Chiquitos have 
either died or left, and great inducements 
have to be made to import Indians from 
other parts. The owners of rubber planta- 
tions are not always as considerate of 
their employees as in more highly civilized 
regions of the earth, and many tales of 
cruelty and massacre are reported. The 
Bolivian government has in recent years 
tried to check the sale of Indians as slaves 
to work on the rubber plantations, and 
Peru has taken similar steps; but both 
are vast countries and sparsely settled so 
that evil practices may obtain for a long 
time in many parts without official knowl- 
edge reaching the government authorities. 

Rubber is obtained not only from the 
trees which grow 50 and more feet in the 
air, but from vines commonly known as 
grass rubber. These’vines are found abun- 
dantly in Africa, and the natives tear 
them up ruthlessly for the rubber. So 
far science has found no way to extract 
the rubber from these vines except by up- 
rooting them. But once again nature with 
her wonderful adaptability steps in to pre- 
serve her children. Small rootlets remain 
in the soil when the main vine is pulled 
up, and from these rootlets spring up new 
vines to replenish the denuded land. It 
takes time for the young shoots to pro- 
duce vines of commercial size, but in a 
few years the harvest is ripe again for 
another season of destruction. 
Brazilian Rubber Best 

In Brazil grows the best rubber of the 
world. Para rubber is the synonym of the 
best and purest. Pure Para rubber is the 
highest priced in the market, and it goes 
up a. little nearly every year. Still Para 
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rubber comes from an enormous district, 
and thousands of square miles of it are 
still untouched and scarcely explored, But 
the forests nearest the transportation lines 
have been pretty well depleted, and the 
gatherers must penetrate further and fur- 
ther into the interior for their supplies. 
A thousand miles up the Amazon from the 
Atlantie ocean where the Rio Negro enters 
it, the Para rubber is found in its greatest 
abundance. Vast, solitary stretches of al- 
most impenetrable forests are scattered 
around in every direction, and in these 
forests the rubber trees are found in 
abundance. The soil is so rich that vege- 
tation springs up almost in a night, and 
vines grow into trees, and flowers grow 
and expand uatil they are as large as cab- 
bages. It is a swampy woods that never 
loses its green, and each successive layer 
of vegetation t°rms a deeper matting of 
fertilizer for future crops of plants to feed 
on. In these dense woods the Indians must 
hunt out their trees and gather the rubber 
at risk of life from fever, snakes, animals, 
and a thousand and one pests. Only 
natives can live for any length of time in 
the forests. It is no place for the white 
man. He would suecumb to disease and 
sickness in a short time. That is one rea- 
son why rubber is still gathered in a 
primitive way by the ignorant and shift- 
less natives. Attempts to import and col- 
onize regions with a higher grade of 
laborers to work the rubber forests have 
miserably failed at great loss of life and 
money. 
Transportation Very Costly 

Usually the rubber gatherers are in the 
employ of some owner of an estate or 
plantation, who grubstakes them with 
dried beef and cane rum, and pays them 
a nominal wage after the rubber has been 
sold and all commissions and expenses 








Cynthia’s Chauffeur 
c: YNTHIA’S Chauffeur,’’ by Louis Tracy, 
is a good story of love and adventure 
in a motor car. The plot contains an inter- 
esting young American heiress, who is mo- 
toring with a match-making and intriguing 
chaperon. There is an impecunious French 
count who is looking for just such a prize 
as this rich American girl, and an English 
nobleman in disguise serving as a chauf- 
fer for the women. This brings many an 
interesting episode into the story. The 
scene is laid in England and as the Ameri- 
can girl travels she finds herself in the 
humiliating position of falling in love 
with her chauffeur. The climax is brought 
about by a duel between the French count 
and the chauffeur over the attentions given 
the young lady. An English wedding 
follows. Edward J. Clode, New York, 
publisher. 
A Racing Romance 
‘*Stanton Wins’’ is the title of Eleanor 
M. Ingram’s latest novel of the motor 
ear and race track. Stanton is a big, 
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dedueted. Allowances must be made for 
shrinkage—usually 50 per cent—and also 
for waste and loss in the transportation. 
The steamboats which ascend the Amazon 
and its. tributaries to transport rubber 
charge heavily for the work, and by the 
time the rubber reaches Para or Manaos 
it has a burdensome tax levied upon_it. 
Then there is an export government: -tax 
before the gum can leave the country, and 
the long transportation from Brazil to 
America or Europe adés another big item 
to the total expense. 
Daily Work at the Rubber 

The method of tapping the trees, on 
plantations that are jealously guarded by 
their owners from ruthless destruction, is 
to cut a few ridges in a tree with a small 
hatchet, and then stick a tin cup in to 
eatch the latex. Usually one gatherer 
will tap 100 or more trees, cutting his 
way through the woods to reach them. 
With a path once formed it is a simple 
matter then to visit all of the trees from 
day to day. He makes the round again 
and again. A cup is removed from the 
tree and its contents poured on a piece 
of wood. This is dried over a palm nut 
fire. The operation is repeated many times 
until a good size lump of gum is obtained. 


Then this is cut off the piece of wood and | 


placed along with other similar lumps for 
market. He will remain in one region for 
weeks and months, visiting the tapped 
trees daily until the latex no longer flows. 
Sometimes he will then rub swamp mud 
over the wound and leave it to heal up. 
The following year the same set of trees 
may be tapped again. 

A plantation of Para rubber trees will 
yield a good income for years, and then the 
trees must be given a few years of rest. 
The constant tapping weakens thir vital- 
ity, and if not allowed to get some of it 











gruff, surly fellow and a skilled butereck- 


less driver. Just as the cars are lined 
up at the judges’ stand waiting the start- 
er’s signal, Stanton’s mechanician drops 
dead from heart disease. Because of Stan- 
ton’s reputation as a fearless driver he 
finds it difficult, although offering a goodly 


sum of. money, to secure another. At: 


the last moment a slight, frail young lad, 
fair of face, offers his services and is re- 
luctantly accepted. The mystery surround- 
ing the young mechanician whose identity 
is easily guessed, the affection of the 
big, gruff Stanton for his youthful assist- 
ant, a young woman’s treachery in‘ order 
that another car may win the ‘race; the 
hair-breadth escapes on the track, make up 
the plot of a story that can be easily read 
in an hour or so. The romance of the rac- 
ing game is sufficiently fascinating to make 
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back they will die. In the great Para 
districts even’ the most ignorant. natives 
‘realize this, and they are not ing¢lined to 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
So the rubber trees are preserved here as 
nowhere else in the world. The Dyaks of 
Borneo, the Negroes of Africa, and the 
Jananese of Java and Sumatra are more 
apt to cut down the trees to drain them 
of their latex than to tap them. 

Para rubber trees have been planted in 
groves in different parts of South and. 
Central America by both American and 
European companies in recent years, and 
some of these have paid good dividends 
on the investments. The Para tree takes 
15 years to mature in the forests, but it 
has been found to yield in the fourth and 
fifth year on plantations where proper 
cultivation is given. This fact has stimu- 
lated the different governments of the 
world to experiment with rubber trees, 
and it may be that before another decade 
half the world’s supply of rubber will 
come from cultivated plantations instead 
of from the wild forests. In that event 
rubber will have to readjust itself to the 
new conditions of the trade, and the poor 
Indian rubber gatherers of the upper 
Amazon will have their monopoly taken 
from their hands. 

Hoarding Scrap Rubber 

Meanwhile, scrap rubber is being care- 
fully hoarded and manipulated. Old rub- 
ber is utilized over and over again in the 
manufacture of mechanical rubber prod- 
ucts. Every pound of it is of use, and 
with added ingredients it can be stretched 
to do double service. And the investi- 
gators of the various processes of making 
synthetic rubber are not idle; they are 
working hard to invent a process which 
will make artificial rubber nearly if not 
quite as good as the real rubber. 





the reader loath to lay down the book be- 
fore it has been finished. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., Indianapolis. 
British Motor Tours 

The Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co. has is- 
sued a pocket size 1911 edition of ‘‘ Motor 
Trips at a Glance.’’ This 412-paged, red- 
covered book contains a vast amount of 
touring information for the motorist in- 
tending to tour the British Isles. It con- 
sists of a compilation of short circular and 
other tours in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, as well as tours in France, 
these tours ranging from 44 to 1,600 miles 
in length and from a 3 hours’ spin to a 3 
weeks’ tour, each itinerary having its 
sketch map. Week-end tours to the sea- 
shore also are furnished. Following the 
introduction is a condensed description of 
the scenery and aspects of the country to 
be seen on these tours. The last 150 pages 
consists of illustrations of the roadside 
curiosities, interesting..places and things 
that can be seen on many of the tours. Pub- 
lished by A. J. Wilson & Co., Ltd., London. 
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AZELDEN FARM, Brook, Ind.—Editor 

Motor Age—As a subscriber to your 
valuable magazine and also as a friend of 
the touring motorist who is looking for 
new roads to travel, I am_ taking the lib- 
erty of sending Motor Age some informa- 
tion regarding a new route from Chicago 
to Indianapolis. With the recent im- 
provement of roads through Newton coun- 
ty, we now believe that we can suggest 
an improved route for cars touring down 
this way. I can assure motorists that 
anyone following these directions will find 
better roads than by following the old 
beaten path through Rensselaer. At any 
rate, if Motor Age wants the enclosed 
information, it is welcome to it. 

Motorists who are bound for Lafayette, 
Ind., or Danville, Ill., or any point be- 
tween these two towns or south of them, 
may find it advisable to try the following 
new route through Newton county, In- 
diana. They will encounter only about 
3 miles of dirt road on this route after 
crossing the Kankakee river. 

Any map or route will guide the driver 
to Shelby and Thayer, Ind., on the Kan- 
kakee river. Instead of turning east near 
Thayer—the old route to Rensselaer—keep 
straight ahead, south, on the stone road. 
Six miles south of Thayer, when you 
see a sand ridge looming ahead of you, 
leave the stone road—it is the end of the 
road—and make a short jog to the left, 
east, and then continue 2 miles south 
over unimproved dirt road punctuated 
with a few sand hills. The road along 
here will be about the worst of the run, 
but there isn’t much of it. 

Two miles south from the jog, after 
negotiating a few hills and running out 
into level country, you will cross an iron 
bridge over a drainage ditch. This is 
important—as soon as you have crossed 
the bridge turn to the right, west, and 
take a road leading across the fields, par- 
allel with the big ditch. You will think 
you are coming to the jumping-off place, 
but you are merely making a short cut 
to the stone road. After turning west 
look out for two bumpy bridges close to- 
gether. Go 1 mile west and you come to 
a knoll with oak trees. Skirt the edge 
of the knoll and cross a little bridge and 
you are on stone road and headed west. 
Cheer up! You are past the bad places. 

Keep going west and you will observe 
the Templeton school on the left. After 
following the stone for over 4 miles you 
come to a ecross-roads, stone in three di- 
rections, and a dirt road leading north. 
Also a cement culvert and an R. F. D. 
box marked 32 to complete the identifi- 
cation. Turn left, south, here, following 
the telephone line. 

Go 1% miles south on the stone and 
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then 4% mile west. Easy along here. All 
you have to do is follow the stone. If 
you leave it you will sink. After taking 
the %4-mile turn to the west and just 
before turning south again, you will no- 
tice about 1 mile to the northwest a prom- 
inent sand-hill covered with trees. This 
is Bogus island, formerly headquarters for 
a notorious gang of horse-thieves and 
counterfeiters. 


After turning south from the half mile 
jog, follow stone 1 mile south to end of 
road and then turn right, west, and cross 
the tracks of the C. and IJ. 8. railroad near 
Enos station. After crossing tracks con- 
tinue 4%, mile west to first road leading 
south, turn south and go 5 miles straight 
away into the town of Morocco. If you 
are headed for Kentland or points south 
of it, say, Danville, Ill, continue south 
from Morocco. 


If you are headed for Lafayette or any 
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point beyond, continue south through 
Morocco, crossing Eastern Illinois tracks, 
and take first stone road leading to the 
left, east. Proceed east over C. and E. I. 
and C. and I. 8. tracks and go 2 miles to 
corner where wind pump stands back in 
a grove at the right of the road. Turn 
to the right, south, here, still following 
the stone road, and go 1 mile to end of 
road. Turn to the left, east, before bump- 
ing into a country school house straight 
ahead. 

Go east over stone 114 miles and con- 
tinue over dirt and gravel road about 1 
mile farther, past white school house on 
left hand side, until you come to a cross- 
roads where the R. F. D. box bears the 
name of Foster Brunton. At the cross- 
roads turn to the right, south, and go 1 
mile, then jog to the right, west, and con- 
tinue south on stone road to the town of 
Brook. Go south in Brook to McKinley 
park, on left hand side. Turn at corner 
marked by soldiers’ monument to left, 
east, and go 2 miles, cross a bridge over 
‘the Iroquois river, and Hazelden, the 
summer home of George Ade, will be at 
your right. 

Continue through the little town of 
Foresman, crossing railroad tracks, and 
take the first road leading south, right. 
Go straight south 7 miles into Goodland. 

From Goodland you have the choice of 
two routes to Lafayette; both are out- 
lined herewith. Each will give you stone 
or gravel all the way, but the second one, 
shown by the dash line in the map, may 
be preferable during the summer of 1911, 
on account of new stone being placed on 
the roads near Oxford. Under ordinary 
conditions there is little choice between 
the two, except that the second is about 
4 miles shorter. 

On the first route, shown as solid line 
in the map, continue south through Good- 
land to the end of the road. Turn west, 
right, at south end of town and jog 
across railroad tracks and then turn 
south, left, on main stone road to end 
of road—about 3 miles. Turn west, right, 
and go two miles to stone road leading 
south, left. Follow this road south into 
Fowler—7 miles. Continue south through 
Fowler. 

Keep on going south from Fowler 6 
miles until you see the Lake Erie tracks 
ahead and the grain elevator at the town 
of Chase over to your right. Do not 
cross the tracks. Turn east, left, at the 
corner marked by perforated iron sign- 
board and go 4 miles into the town of 
Oxford. Continue through Oxford, pass- 
ing a stable marked in large letters as 
the home of Dan Patch, the famous pacing 
horse. Continue east past Templeton and 
across Big Four tracks—2 miles. Keep 
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on east until you come to the second 
school house standing at the right of the 
road, then turn south, right, and after 
going south 1 mile, turn east, left, and 
go 2 miles to the end of the road, then 
south 1 mile to the end of the road and 
east in Otterbein. 

Continze east through Otterbein for 
about 2 miles to diagonal road leading 
southeast, the corner marked by perfor- 
ated sign. Follow this diagonal road past 
a lone oak tree into the town of Mont- 
morenci, crossing railroad tracks again. 
Continue through Montmorenci, circling 
the base of a hill. Beyond the town the 
road forks. Take the right-hand road 
for the shorter run to Lafayette. Keep 
straight ahead about 7 miles past Purdue 
University and over the Wabash river 
into. Lafayette. 

In following the second route turn east, 
left, from Main street in Goodland, 1 
block before coming to railroad tracks. 
Follow the stone road east 8 miles to Rem- 
ington, where you pick up again the 
usual route from Chicago to Indianapolis. 
Continue through Remington and go east 
another 8 miles to Wolcott. Turn south 
—right—on Main street in Wolcott, cross 
tracks, and then keep on going south, 
with a jog or two plainly indicated, all 
the way to Montmorenci. Cross tracks 
and continue to main road at west of 
town, turn south, left, and go 7 miles 
into Lafayette, as indicated in the first 
route. From Lafayette the usual route 
is followed.—George Ade. 


FROM OKLAHOMA TO ST. LOUIS 

Muskogee, Okla.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Routes and Touring Informa- 
tion department will Motor Age kindly 
give me the best route from Muskogee, 
Okla., to St. Louis, Mo.—A. L. Kitto. 

From Muskogee go to Rex, thence to 
Wagoner, through Mazie and Choteau, 
Pryor, Adair, Harris or Big Cabin; thence 
to Vinita, then follow the railroad to 
Parsons. From Parsons to Chanute, Iola, 
Garnett, Ottawa, Olathe, Kansas City. For 
complete running directions, Parsons to 
Kansas City, see page 22 of this issue. 

From Kansas City to St. Louis, over the 
most direct route, according to the Blue 
Book, is through Independence, Blue 
Springs, Grain Valley, Odessa, Higgins- 
ville, Blackburn, Marshall, Slater, Glas- 
gow, Armstrong, Higbee, Clarke, Mexico, 
Martinsburg, Wellsville, Montgomery, 
High Hill, Warrenton, Wright, Cottleville, 
St. Charles, St. Louis. 

Ferguson Brothers, of Coffeyville, Kans., 
have given Motor Age the following in- 
formation on a route from Muskogee to 
Kansas City, as shown by the heavy line 
in the sketch map on page 21 of this is- 
sue: ‘‘From Coffeyville to Tulsa the 
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roads are in excellent condition at the 
present time. Leaving Tulsa follow the 
Santa Fe railroad for 22 miles to Collins- 
ville, then cross 12 miles where you will 
strike the Iron Mountain railroad to Tala- 
ha, thence on through Nowata, Lenapah 
and into Coffeyville, Kans. Leave Cof- 
feyville east on Eighth street to end of 
pavement; then north 10 miles to Liberty; 
continue north 9144 miles. to Cherryvale; 
thence north to Morehead, Thayer, Earl- 
ton, Chanute, Humbolt, Iola, Carylyle, 
Colony, Garnett, Ottawa; from Ottawa 
north and east to Wellsville, Edgerton, 
Gardner, Olathe, leaving the Santa Fe 
railroad and following the Frisco and elec- 
tric line to Tennexa, Merriam to Rose- 
dale and into Kansas City, via the South- 
west boulevard to Broadway; north on 
Broadway to Twelfth street; east on 


Twelfth street to Baltimore avenue, and - 


the Baltimore hotel. The distance from 
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Coffeyville to Kansas City will be found 
to be 197 miles.’’ 


homa City through Boynton, Morris, Ok- 
mulge, Sharp, Okemah, Bearden, Tecum- 
seh, Shawnee, Newalla, Marion, Oklahoma 
City. Then follow the Glidden tour route 
of 1910, going through Guthrie, Orlando, 
Enid, Medford, Caldwell, Kans., Welling- 
ton, Wichita, Newton, Florence, Emporia, 
Waverly, Williamsburg, Ottawa, Wells- 
ville, Olathe, Shawnee, Rosedale, Kansas 
City. 
TOUR FROM OKLAHOMA 

Sallisaw, Okla.—Editor Motor Age—I 
am contemplating a journey from here to 
Chicago on motor cycle, to be accompanied 
by two motor cars. I want to know the 
best route, probable time, and what ar- 
rangements are necessary to traverse the 
various states. Kindly explain the con- 
dition of the route as near as possible.— 
A Subseriker. 


Leaving Sallisaw, Okla., go to Muskogee, 
59 miles, through Vian, Webbers Falls, 
Warner, Keefeeton, Muskogee, then fol- 
low the route outlined in the map on 
page 21 of this issue to Kansas City. 
Kansas City to Omaha, 242.3 miles, fol- 
low the Glidden tour route of 1910, pass- 
ing through Leavenworth, Atchison, Hall, 
St. Joseph. At St. Joseph you have the 
choice of two routes: One via Omaha, 
the other over the Ayr line, or short cut 
across Missouri and Iowa. 


From Des Moines go east over the 
river-to-river road through Altoona, 
Mitchellville, Colfax, Newton, Grinnell, 
Brooklyn, Ladora, Marengo, Samana, Ox- 
ford, Tiffin, Iowa City, West Liberty, 
Atalissa, Moscow, Durant, Davenport, 187 
miles. From Davenport follow the Blue 
Book route to Chicago, 172.5 miles, through 
Moline, East Moline, Hillsdale, Erie, Lyn- 
don, Sterling, Dixon, Ashton, Rochelle, 
Creston, DeKalb, Geneva, Lombard, Oak 
Park, Chicago. 


You are exempt from registration in the 


- states through which you will pass. As 


to the length of time required, this de- 
pends largely on how leisurely you desire 
to make such a trip. The total distance 
aggregates over 1,200 miles, and 5 days 
would be the very least time in which you 
could make this trip. At this time of the 
year roads will be found to be in good 
condition. 


SUGGESTS NORTHERN ROUTE 
Fremont, Nebr.—Editor Motor Age—We 
wish to call attention to the article in 
Motor Age of June 15, giving what is 
purported to be the official route across 
this state for tourists. This route through 
southern Nebraska as outlined is no doubt 
a very fair route and goes through a very 
beautiful country but we wish Motor Age 
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to know that the natural route across this 
state is the one laid out by the forty- 


niners—those hardy pioneers who picked 


their way’ across this state where the 
obstacles were fewest. Naturally, these 
old wagon schooners drawn by oxen would 
seek the best road, and since every por- 
tion of Nebraska had been crossed and the 
roads known generally it can readily be 
seen that the overland trail up the Platte 
river valley was not chosen without rea- 
son. Perhaps four-fifths of those old 
timers went up the Platte river valley. 

I traveled over this route by motor 
ear recently and for the 300 miles from 
Omaha to North Platte we did not find 
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10 miles of bad road all told and every 
mile was easily passable in the motor car. 
I mention this because the thousands of 
people who will tour across this state in 
the next few years will be greatly in- 
convenienced should they not go over the 
best road and that road is up the Platte 
river valley and we hope you will give it 
publicity._-George F, Wolz, secretary Com- 
mercial Club; mayor City of Fremont. 


A CIRCLE TOUR FROM ALEDO 

Reynolds, Ill—Will Motor Age give me 
a good route, regardless of miles, from 
Aledo, Ill., to Cincinnati, O. I would like 
to go by way of-Peoria, Ill., and Auburn, 
Ind.—George L. Mathias. 

Motor Age outlines herewith, with map 
diagram, what might be termed a circle 
tour, taking it for granted that you would 
like to make the return trip over an en- 
tirely different route. For the going trip 
it is suggested that you go via Chicago 
and Fort Wayne, the route being as fol- 
lows: Aledo to Davenport, thence’ to 
Chicago through Pleasant Valley, Le Clair, 
Princeton, La Follett, Camache, Clinton, 
Lyons, Fulton, Morrison, Sterling, Dixon, 
Franklin Grove, Ashton, Rochelle, Creston, 
DeKalb, Geneva, West Chicago, Lombard, 
Chicago. 186 miles. 

Chicago to Auburn, Ind., covers 170 
miles, through South Chicago, Hammond, 
Highlands, Hobart, Valparaiso, Westville, 
Pinhook, La Porte, New Carlisle, South 
Bend, Mishawaka, Osceola, Dunlap, 
Goshen, Benton, Ligonier, Wawaka, Brim- 
field Station, Kendallville, Auburn, Ind. 


MOTOR AGE 
Auburn to Cincinnati is 197 miles. From 
Auburn go to Fort Wayne, which is only 
a short distance, at which point we out- 
line two routes to Cincinnati. The first is 
via Lima, O., going through Van Wert, 
Delphos, Elida, Lima, Snyder, Wapako- 
neta, Sidney, Piqua, Troy, Eaglesburg, 
Vandalia, Chambersburg, Dayton, Center- 
ville, Ridgeville, Lebanon, Mason, Pisgah, 


Sharon, Reading, Avondale, Cincinnati. 
The second route, 177 miles, is Fort 
Wayne, Bluffton, Pennville, Ridgeville, 


Winchester, Fountain City, Chester, Rich- 
mond, Eaton, O., Hamilton, Cincinnati. 

Leaving Cincinnati on the return trip, 
go to Indianapolis, 113 miles, through the 
White Water river valley, passing through 
Cheviot, Miami Station, Harrison, Cedar 
Grove, Brookville, Blooming Grove, Con- 
nersville, Rushville, ‘Arlington,’ Morris- 
town, Carrollton, New Palestine, Indian- 
apolis. 

Indianapolis to Galesburg is 234 miles, 
through Clermont, Brownsburg, James- 
town, Whitesville, Crawfordsville, Hills- 
boro, Veedersburg, Covington, Ind.; Dan- 
ville, Ill.; Catlin, Homer, Urbana, Cham- 
paign, Mohomet, Mansfield, Farmer City, 
Le Roy, Downs, Bloomington, Danvers, 
Mackinaw, Boyle’s Grove, Groveland, 
Peoria, Hanna, Trivoli, Farmington, Ma- 
quon, Galesburg, then to Aledo. 

You are referred to the Blue Book which 
contains complete running directions, and 
many alternate routes covering this sec- 
tion. 


ROUTE FROM IOWA TO PLANO, ILL. 

Clarion, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—What 
is the best route from Clarion, Ia., to 
Plano, Ill.?—J. A. T. 

Leaving Clarion go through Woolstock, 
Webster City, Blairsburg, Williams, Wil- 
kie, Alden, Iowa Falls, Ackley, Austin- 
ville Station, Arlington, Parkersburg, New 
Hartford, Cedar Falls, Waterloo. This 
portion of the route, Webster City-Water- 
loo, is over what is known as the Hawkeye 
Highway. From Waterloo, it is suggested 
that you go to Cedar Rapids through 
Washburn, La Porte, Mount Auburn, Vin- 
ton,. Shellsburg, Palo, Cedar Rapids; 
thence through Marion, Mount Vernon, 
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Lisbon, Mechanicsville, Stanwood, Clar- 
ence, Bennett, New Liberty, Maysville, 
Central Park, Davenport. From Daven- 
port go to Plano via Princeton, Ill., pass- 
ing through Moline, Brier Bluff, Geneseo, 
Sheffield, Wyanet, Princeton, Dover, Le 


Moille, Mendota, Somonauk, Sandwich, 
‘Plano. Distance, approximately, 425 
miles. For complete running directions 


and other valuable data you are referred 
to volume 4 of the Blue Book. 


OHIO CIRCLE TOUR 

Kenton, O.—Editor Motor Age—I would 
like Motor Age to give me a route from 
Kenton, O., to Columbus, O., via Marion 
and return via Marysville, also from Ken- 
ton to Springfield.—J. H. 

Leaving Kenton go straight east through 
Meeker and Big Island to Marion. The 


‘route from Marion to Columbus takes you 


through Norton and Delaware. Returning 
to Kent by way of Marysville takes you 
through Marble Cliffe Station, Dublin, 
Marysville, Somersville, Byhalia and Mt. 
Victory. The Kenton-Springfield-Columbus 
leg takes you through Northwood, Belle 
Fontaine, West Liberty, Urbana, Spring- 
field, Vienna, Somerford, Lafayette, Alton 
and Columbus. 


PARSONS-KANSAS CITY INFORMATION 


Parsons, Kansas—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Routes and Touring Infor- 
mation department will Motor Age give 
me a good route from Parsons to Kansas 
City and return, also to Pittsburg and re- 
turn, and Coffeyville and St. Louis and 
return.—M. H. Robinson. 


Route from Parsons to Pittsburg, Kans., 
is through Laneville, McCure, Monmouth, 
Cherokee, Pittsburg. The Coffeyville-St. 
Louis route is outlined in the communica- 
tion headed ‘‘From Oklahoma to St. 
Louis,’’ on page 21 of this issue, and is 
also shown in the sketch map on page 21. 


FROM PARSONS TO KANSAS CITY 


Parsons, Kan., to Chanute, 36 Miles—Start- 
ing at garage at 1804 Washington avenue one 
block west ; north on Central avenue to church ; 
one-half block west; north three blocks to ice 
plant; west one-half block across M., K. and T. 
tracks ;north 3 miles to county line ; jog west to 
first road 1/10 mile; 5 miles north; 5 miles 
west: 1 mile north into Galesburg. West out of 
Galesburg three blocks, crossing railroad track ; 
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1 mile north, crossing railroad track; 7 miles 
west into Thayer. North on west side of rail- 
road track 14 miles into Chanute; east on 
Main street to garage. 

Chanute to Iola, 24 Miles—North on Hilard 
avenue to end of pavement; west across rail- 
road track one block to first road; north 2 
miles to end of road; 1 mile west, following 
telephone line; north 2 miles into Petrolia. 
West out of Petrolia four blocks; one block 
north; west 1 mile to second road; 2 miles 
north crossing cement bridge; 1 mile east; 2% 
miles north crossing big bridge; 1 mile east 
into Humboldt. East on Main street to within 
one block of railroad track; north to end of 
road about six blocks; east to east side of rail- 
road track; north 4% mile to end of road; east 
% mile, following telephone line; north 4% 
miles, crossing railroad track; east on stone 
road mile; 1 mile north; angle north and 
east 4 mile; north 1 mile to Main street; 
one and one-half blocks east to garage. 

Iola to Garnett, 30 Miles—One block north 
from garage; east to end of brick pavement; 
north following telephone line 1 mile; 1 mile 
east; 10 miles north into Colony. Follow on 
right side of railroad track to Welda. West 
% mile;-north 3 miles to big barn on right 
side of road; east % mile, crossing railroad 
track; angle north and east across field i 
mile to main road; % mile north; % mile 
east; north to end of road; mile east ; 1 mile 
north; % mile east; 4 mile north; %4 mile 
east into Garnett. 

Garnett to Ottawa, 25 Miles—West % mile 
to telephone line; 10 miles north, going by 
rock crusher on right hand side, also going 
¥% mile east of Princeton; % mile west; 4 
mile north; 4% mile west; 8% miles north, 
following main road into Ottawa. 

Ottawa to Olathe, 45 Miles—North from 
river bridge three blocks to grocery store on 
left hand corner; 7 miles east to white school 
house on north side of road; 1 mile north; 
1 mile east; 2 miles north; 2 miles east to 
red band telephone line. Follow red band tele- 
phone line all the way into: Olathe 5 miles 
north; % mile east; 2 miles north; along 
edge of Wellsville; 314 miles east; mile 
‘north to Edgerton. One block north from State 
bank; north and east 1 mile, following left side 
of railroad tracks; 44 mile east; 2 miles north; 
8 miles east, going tage ae Gardner; 4 miles 
north to white church; mile east, crossing 
railroad track; north 1 mile into Olathe. 

Olathe to Kansas City, 27 Miles—East out 
of Olathe on south side of square 1 mile to 
end of road; one block north; 12 miles due east 
to Martin City. North 1 mile on east side of 
railroad track; % mile west, straight north on 
main road to Fortieth street, Kansas City: east 
three block to Grand avenue; north on Grand 
avenue to business district. 


RIVALRY CN NEBRASKA ROUTES 


It is questionable if keener rivalry on 
the selection of cross-state route can be 
found anywhere than that existing in the 
state of Nebraska. The route from Oma- 
ho, Nebr., to Denver, Colo., is the one 
questioned. There are practically two 
routes, the north road, if the term may be 
used, following the Platte river valley by 
way of Fremont, Kearney, Grand Island, 
North Platte, Julesburg, Sterling, Fort 
Morgan, Denver. The southern, if it so 
may te called, is through Omaha, Lincoln, 
Sutton, Hastings, Oxford, McCook, Im- 


perial, Fort Morgan, and then to Denver. 

The map on this page illustrates both 
routes and herewith are communications 
bearing on the respective merits of these 
routes. The total mileage between Omaha 
and Denver by the north route is 611.2 
miles. The distance by the southern 
route is given as 563.9 miles. A descrip- 


tion of the southern route was published 


in Motor Age June 15, 1911, page 27. 


FAVORS SOUTHERN ROUTE Tee 

Sutton, Nebr.—Editor Motor Age—Re- 
garding the routes from Omaha to Den- 
ver, I cannot see but that the southern, 
or Omaha-Denver transcontinental route 
is the only satisfactory one. This is the 
only route across the state where prac- 
tically no sand is encountered. The most 
direct route is from Omaha to Denver 
and passes through Lincoln, the capital of 
the state. 

The state of Colorado, through its high- 
way commission, is building a road as indi- 
cated on the map to connect with this 
Omaha-Denver transcontinental route at 
Holyoke and Lamar. Thus we have the ef- 
forts of both states centered on this route 
to make it a good road. The route is now 
marked the entire distance by signboards, 
guide posts and painted poles. Already, 
printed guides have been issued giving 
the itinerary of the route—J. E. Davis, 
president Omaha-Denver Good Roads As- 
sociation. 


THE OMAHA-DENVER ROUTE 

Kearney, Neb.—Editor Motor Age— 
I observe in Motor Age of June 15 a 
statement from the secretary of the Omaha- 
Denver Good Roads Association giving a 
so-called official public highway route 
across this state from Omaha to Denver. 
I desire to correct some of the information 
contained in that statement, for the pro- 
tection and benefit of strangers who may 
have occasion to travel overland across 
this state and wanting the most pleasur- 
able and perfect good roads route. 

The only route that ever has been offi- 
cially designated across this state was se- 
lected by the 1909 Glidden tour pathfinder. 
That selection was made after the various 
routes had been investigated. The route 
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extends from Omaha up the Platte valley 
all the way to Denver; and it is strictly a 
water grade, following the old Overland 
trail. It is safe to say that 75 per cent of 
the roads of the route up.the Platte valley 
across this state are better in their natural 
condition than it ever would be possible 
to make some portions of the so-called 
official Omaha-Denver route referred to. 
It is a fact that cannot be gotten away 
from that there is at least 100 miles of 
that route so thoroughly sandy and dottel 
with sand hills that they can not make 
it a first-class road without very great ex- 
pense, notwithstanding the statement in 
the issue of the 15th inst. to the contrary. 

In Motor Age of March 16 and 23, this 
year, is quoted what is the best and the 
only official route across this state, which 
is the Glidden route.—C. E. Oehler, secre- 
tary Kearney Commercial Club. 


KALAMAZOO-ADRIAN AND RETURN 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age outline the best route 
with distances for a motor trip from Kal- 
amazoo to Adrian, Mich., thence to Bluff- 
ton, Ind., and back to Kalamazoo?—H. F. 
Siewert. 

Leaving Kalamazoo go to Jackson, 66 
miles, through Galesburg, Battle Creek, 
Cresco Station, Albion, Jackson. From 
Jackson go to Tecumseh, 33 miles, through 
Napoleon, Brooklyn, Tipton, Tecumseh; 
then continue to Fort Wayne, 115.miles, 


. through Adrian, Lyons, Ottokee, Wauseon, 


Napoleon, Okalona, Defiance, Brunersburg, 
Hicksville, Maysville, Fort Wayne. Bluff- 
ton is only 23.8 miles south of Fort Wayne 
over good gravel road. 


Returning to Kalamazoo from Bluffton, 
go to Fort Wayne, thence through Hunter- 
town, Laotta, Swan, Avilla, Kendallville, 
Woleottville, Valentine, La Grange, Lima, 
Sturgis, Mendon, Kalamazoo, 123 miles. 

Should you desire to return by the way 
of Elkhart, from Fort Wayne go to Nobles- 
ville, Wolf Lake, Kimmel Station, Ligo- 
nier, Benton, Goshen, Dunlap Village, Elk- 
hart, Bristol, Vistula, White Pigeon, Three 
Rivers,, Moore Park, Schoolcraft, Kala- 
mazoo. Complete running directions may 
be found in volume 4 of the Blue Book. 
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STARTING WITH PUSH BUTTON 
ABERY, ILL.—Editor Motor Age— 
Please state through the Readers’ 
Clearing House whether or not it is detri- 
mental to start an engine equipment with 
a Remy ignition with the push button as 
used with the system.—Charles E. Christ. 

No, it is not detrimental to start the 
engine on the spark by using the button. 
The start of an engine even on the spark 
is not a sudden or instantaneous one, but 
a comparatively slow one, even slower in 
the majority of cases than when cranking 
the motor, because the compression and 
consequent explosive pressure in the start- 
ing cylinder is considerably lower than 
that in the starting cylinder of a motor 
which is started by cranking. It must be 
borne in mind that the gases that furnish 
the power in the motor cylinder are of a 
very elastic character. 

FRONT SEAT IS HOT 

Craik, Sask.— Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age kindly answer the following 
questions: 

1—I own a 1911 model 54 Overland car 
and find that the driver’s portion of the 
ear gets uncomfortably hot at times. Is 
there any means or attachment whereby 
one can ventilate so as to reduce the dis- 
comfort ? 

2—Can the lamp of a car be lighted from 
a Bosch dual system of ignition? If so, 
please give diagram and explanation. 

3—Is there any means of locking the 
engine hood, so as to prevent inquisitive 
meddlers from opening it? 

4—The water of the cooling system heats 

















FIG. 1—GRINDING A VALVE 
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very quickly and loses about 1 gallon in 
10 miles of driving. There is no leak, and 
I feel sure the mixture and ignition is all 
right. The car is new, which might ac- 
count for it. 


5—I would like a good formula for a 
nickel-cleaning mixture.—Bubastes. 


1—In the July 6 issue of Motor Age, 
on page 24, was shown the means employed 
by the Franklin company for ventilating 
the front seat portion of their cars; and 
it is quite possible that you may be able to 
conveniently have a similar arrangement 
made for the dash of your car. If your 
dash will permit, cut a hole in either side 
of it, cover the holes with fine copper 
screen on the outside and fit a little metal 
door with a catch on the inside, and with 
perhaps a spring hinge to hold it open 
when desired. If you do not wish to do 
this, you might arrange a strap between 
the sill and the door, so that the door 
could be held partially open while the 
ear is en route. This means of ventilating 
is being employed with much success by 
several Overland owners. 

2—No. The Bosch magneto cannot be 
used for lighting the lamps. 

3—Two methods of locking the hood 
of a motor ear are illustrated and de- 
seribed on page 26 in the July 6 issue of 
Motor Age. 


4—Your overheating undoubtedly is due 
to too rich a mixture, which most probably 
can be remedied by simply having the car- 
bureter properly adjusted. To adjust the 
model I. carbureter turn the slow speed 
adjusting knurl to the right until it stops, 
then open about a turn and a half; open 
the throttle half way and start the en- 
gine. Close the throttle, setting it with 
the low speed adjusting screw until the 
engine is running at the slowest desired 
number of revolutions. By turning the 
slow speed adjusting knurl to the right or 
left the correct mixture at slow speed is 
obtained. When this has been determined, 
open the throttle until the little roller on 
the needle valve lever stands in the center 
of the first dial. By turning the cam spring 
adjuster between 1 and 3 the correct mix- 
ture will be obtained for intermediate 
speed or half-open throttle. Next, open 
throttle full, and by turning the cam spring 
adjuster on the second dial between 1 and 
3, obtain adjustment for open throttle. If 
the mixture appears too rich before mak- 
ing adjustments on the second dial, replace 
the air valve spring with one of slightly 
less tension. Should there be any air leaks 
in the intake manifold or past the gaskets 
of its connections, it will be impossible 
to properly adjust the carbureter so that 
the motor will run slowly without mis- 
firing. If any air leaks are suspected the 
connections may be tested while the motor 
is running and misfiring, by winding a 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—In this department 
Motor Age answers free of charge questions 
regarding motor problems, and invites the 
discussion of pertinent subjects. Corre- 
spondence is solicited from subscribers and 
others. All communications must be prop- 
erly signed, and should the writer not wish 


his name to appear, he may use any nom de 
plume desired. 








cloth saturated with gasoline around them. 
Should a leak be present misfiring will 
cease as soon as it is covered by the sat- 
urated cloth. 

5—To clean nickel-plated objects, dip 
them for a second or two in a 2 per cent 
solution of sulphuric acid, rinse in run- 
ning water, and finally with a mixture in 
equal parts of distilled water and alcohol. 
For a polish ordinary rouge is used by 
nickel-platers. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE FORD 


Paducah, Ky.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
answer the following questions through the 
Readers’ Clearing House: 

1—I have a model T Ford, 1910 model, 
which has a miss I cannot locate. This car 
will miss quite a good deal on low, but not 
very much on high. Sometimes when run- 
ning on high it will miss for a short dis- 
tance, but it always seems to be missing on 
only one, and I cannot run it slow at all. 
This car has just been overhauled, and I 
have new valves put in, also pushrods, piston 
rings, timer, new platinum in the coil and 
also rewired the car. Also bought a new 
set of plugs. This car will miss on the bat- 
tery as well as on the magneto. What is 
the trouble? 

2—Does an exhaust horn cause the valves 
of an engine to carbonize quicker than they 
ordinarily would? 

3—Why is it that my carbureter smokes 
lately whenever I crank the car? 

4—What is the weight of the Regal 30 
and what is the fastest time it has ever 
made? 

5—What is the best way to grind a valve, 
and does Motor Age think it is possible to 
put an automatic oiler on a 1910 model T 
Ford?—F. D. Rodfus. 


1—Since you state that your motor has 
just been overhauled it seems most probable 
that your trouble is due to an error in re- 
placing the valve springs, the exhaust valve 
springs having perhaps been placed on some 
of the intakes and vice versa; or, some of 
the exhaust valve springs are too weak and 
should be replaced with stronger ones. Ex- 
haust valve springs are as a general rule 
much heavier ‘and stiffer than the intake 
valve springs, it being necessary that the 
exhaust valve springs be heavy enough to 
keep the valves closed during the suction 
stroke, otherwise air or burnt gases will be 
drawn in and the incoming charges spoiled, 
with misfiring as a result, and perhaps the 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—To the Readers of the 
Clearing House columns: Motor Age insists 
on having bona fide signatures to all commu- 
nications published in this department. It 
has been discovered that the proper signa- 
ture has not been given on many communi- 
cations, and Motor Age will not publish such 
communications, and will take steps to hunt 
down the offenders of this rule if it is vio- 
lated. 








smoking at the carbureter of which you com- 
plain. 

2—It is quite possible that the exhaust 
horn might have a tendency to cause quicker 
carbonization of the valves, due to the back 
pressure, but unless ‘the horn operating 
mechanism is such, or so arranged that the 
exhaust of the gases through the muffler is 
cut off, it should hardly give rise to such 
trouble. 

3—It is quite possible that the new rings 
fitted have not as yet been properly worn in 
and oil is getting past them in excessive 
quantities. This also might be the cause of 
the excessive carbon accumulation on the 
valves. And these excessive carbon accumu- 
lations on the valves might in turn be the 
cause of poor compression and of the misfir- 
ing complained of in inquiry No. 1. 

4—The Regal 30 fully equipped weighs 
2,400 pounds. As the Regal car does not 
compete in racing events Motor Age has no 
official records of its fastest time. The 
Regal sales agents, however, claim a speed 
of 55 miles per hour for their stock cars. 

5—When misfiring or a loss of power, due 
to poor compression, indicates that the valves 
of a motor need grinding, the valves should 
be removed, one at a time, so as not to get 
them or their springs mixed up, and ground 
in as follows: Remove the valve and plug 
the opening between the cylinder and valve 
chamber with a cloth C Fig. 1, having pre- 
viously tied a string S to the cloth which is 
attached to some external portion of the 
motor, or raised the piston to the top of the 
cylinder so that the cloth will not fall into 
the cylinder. This is to block up the en- 
trance to the cylinder and prevent emery, or 
whatever abrasive is used, from getting in 
and scoring the walls of the cylinders and 
pistons. If emery and oil is to be used in 
preference to the specially-prepared valve- 
grinding compounds on the market, to grind 
in a valve which is badly pitted it is well 
to begin with rather a coarse grade of 
emery. Apply a coat of cylinder oil to the 
face or seat of the valve distributing it 
with the tip of the finger; then dip the oily 
finger into the emery and apply that which 
adheres to it to the seat of the valve. Be 
careful to keep the stem of the valve clean, 
so that the guide will not be enlarged. 

If a screwdriver or plain valve-grinding 
tool is to be used the operator should hold 
the valve grinding tool in one hand, take 
hold of the valve stem with the other, as- 
sume as comfortable a position as possible 
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and begin the grinding operation. This con- 
sists in turning the valve about one-half 
revolution back and forth on its seat in the 
cylinder by means of the tool in one hand, 
and occasionally lifting the valve from its 
seat and shifting it around with the other 
When the pits are almost removed, continue 
the operation with flour of emery instead 
of the coarser grade and remove the valve 
oftener, applying more oil and less emery 
each time until a good seat is obtained all 
around; then finish up by polishing the seats 
with oil alone. Kerosene is most effectively 
used in finishing the seats of a valve and the 
smoother the finish obtained the less chance 
for a carbon deposit. 

In cases where much valve-grinding is 
necessary, such as when the seats are badly 
pitted, or the heads slightly warped, the 
method of using a breast drill, as shown in 
Fig. 1, is a most convenient one. Without 
the use of the spring G, however, the use of 
the brace and bit or the breast drill would 
be found quite impractial owing to the fact 
that both of the hands are required to 
operate either one; it would be found very 
unhandy to continually release the hold 
of one hand to lift the valve from its seat 
in order to distribute the abrasive or grind- 
ing material. One should be careful after 
grinding in a valve to see that at least 
1/64-inch to 1/32-inch space exists between 
the end of the valve tappet and valve stem, 
when the valve is closed. Considerable grind- 
ing often reduces this space so that unless 
the valve is readjusted in this respect, when 
the motor becomes warm and the stems 
lengthen out or expand a trifle from the 
heat, the valve will not seat tightly and a 
loss of compression with consequent misfir- 
ing will result. On pages 34 and 35 of 
Motor Age, issue of April 20, the subject 
of valve grinding and adjusting is quite 
thoroughly covered. 

It is possible to put an automatic oiler 
on almost any ear, but it would be quite un- 
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necessary on the Ford. If your motor is 
getting too much oil, which seems the 
primary cause of all your troubles, remove 
the baffle plate P, Fig. 2, and thereby re- 
duce the level in the crank chamber. If 
after doing this the smoking still continues 
cut a little off the dips on the connecting 
rods; go easy in this, and remember that it 
is easier to remove stock from these dips 
than to replace it. 


CANVAS INNER CASINGS 

El Reno, Okla.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age through the Readers’ Clearing 
House kindly answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1—What effect will a heavy canvas in- 
ner casing, such as laces with a round hard 
cord, have on inner tubes? Will the rough 
surface caused by the lace and wrinkles 
in the flap cut the tube? 

2—What, in the opinion or experience 
of Motor Age, is their usefulness in. pre- 
serving outer casings by preventing blow- 
outs and punctures? 

3—What graphite is preferable to use in 
connection with grease in gear cases and 
differential, the flake or powdered, and 
why? 

4—Could oil, removed from the crank- 


, ease after being unfit for cylinder lubrica- 


tion, be filtered and used in gear and dif- 
ferential? If so, how could a suitable 
filter of small capacity be cheaply made? 

5—In using graphite with grease and 
oil in gears and differential, what propor- 
tions will give best results? — 

6—Would not graphite added to the 
cup grease improve same for lubrication 
of spring bolts, etc.?—A Novice. 

1—Canvas inner casings of the character 
described are being very successfully used 
at the present time without damage to the 
tubes. 

2—Several users of the casings referred 
to seem to have considerable confidence in 
their usefulness as a means of preventing 
blowouts. 

3—The flaked graphite is claimed to be 
the purest and consequently the most de- 
sirable. 


4—Yes. 


A suitable filter construction is 
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FIG. 2—FORD POWER PLANT, SHOWING POSITION OF BAFFLE PLATE 
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FIG. 5—STAVER CLUTCH ADJUSTMENT 


illustrated and described on pages 26 and 
27, June 29 issue of Motor Age. 

5—A proportion that would give it a 
thick creamy consistency would, perhaps, 
be best. This point, however, is largely 
one of experiment. 

6—Yes. If not used in such quantities 
as to prevent the grease to flow readily 
to all parts of the bearings. 


RUNNING DOWN TROUBLE 

Shelby, Mich.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age through the Readers’ Clearing 
House put me on the right track with an 
E-M-F 30, 1910 model? This ear will not 
run even at slow speeds on high, say, 5 to 
7 miles an hour; while running at this 
speed the motor jerks and holds back 
and then goes on all right for a while, and 
then commences to jerk again. At times 
I fear for the crankshaft, it gives such 
lunges. I have adjusted the auxiliary air 
valve on the carbureter in every conceiv- 
able position. The valves were ground in 
2 months ago; the ignition system is all 
right, I am sure. I have just put on new 
spark plugs all around and this does not 
make any difference. 

The car runs fine on medium and high 
speeds. Couldn’t ask for anything better. 
I had the factory expert here last fall 
and he said it was all carbureter trouble; 
that it was not getting enough air. He 
filed a few notches in the leather auxiliary 
air valve and for a while the car worked 
all right, but now is as bad or worse than 
ever before. No matter what tension 
springs I use on the air valve the motor 
still jerks on slow speeds or high. Of 
course, I understand that no car can run 
too slow on high, but this car should run 
easily, say, 5 to 7 miles per hour on 
high, as I see plenty of E-M-Fs here doing 
it. The spark being advanced or retarded 
makes no difference in the jerking. This 
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car has always done more or Jess, popping 
in the carbureter until it gets warmed up, 
no matter what air adjustment.—Clifford 
W. Eader. 

Crank your motor slowly for a few sec- 
onds and see if the compression is equally 
good in each cylinder. Should any of the 
cylinders seem weak it is quite possible 
that the valves in that cylinder are not 
seating properly and should be reground. 
Til-seating valves will cause misfiring, and, 
if an intake valve, perhaps popping in 
the carbureter. If the valves are found 
to be in good condition, remove the 
auxiliary air valve from the carbureter 
by removing two screws which hold it in 
place. This valve is shown removed in 
Fig. 4. When this valve has been re- 
moved loosen the locking thumb nut N, 
then screw down the screw S so that the 
valve V drops off its seat, then hold the 
valve up against its seat with the thumb 
and examine the relative height of the 
springs. The springs should be of such 
length that the outer spring O be about 
vs of an inch longer than the inner spring 
I. If the outside spring is not long 
enough it can be stretched and if too long 
either the inner one can be slightly 
stretched or a small piece cut off the end 
of the outer one by laying it on a vise 
and cutting it off with a cold chisel. With 
the springs adjusted properly, draw up on 
the screw S until the valve V barely 
seats; then tighten up on the lock thumb 
nut N. The air valve then will be ready 
for replacement in the carbureter and the 
motor to start. With the motor running 
the thumb nut N can be again loosened 
and the adjusting screw S turned slightly 
one way or another so that the engine will 
run best. If this adjustment does not 
prove satisfactory, it is most probable that 
your trouble is not in the carbureter, and 
Motor Age would suggest that a thorough 
examination of the intake gas manifold 
connections be made for air leaks. This 
might be done by saturating a cloth with 
gasoline and winding it around each con- 
nection while the motor is running and 
missing; should a leak be present misfir- 
ing would cease when the opening is cov- 
ered by the saturated cloth. Should this 
test reveal nothing the intake manifold 
itself is to be suspected and should be re- 
moved, plugged up at one end and filled 
with gasoline to see if there are any little 
holes in it that might admit sufficient air 
to spoil the mixture. : 

Troubles of this kind have been caused 
by having the points of one or two spark 
plugs farther apart than the others. All 
points should not be more than either 
1-64 or 1-32 of an inch apart, the smaller 
dimension being the most desirable if the 


motor is required to run slowly on the 


magneto. Should none of the above suc- 
gestions prove correct, see if the opening 
and closing of the valves corresponds with 
the marks on the flywheel. A slip of paner 
placed between the valve stem and the 
push rod and moved about while the fiv- 
wheel is being turned slowly will aid in 
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noting {the ,opening, and closing of the 
valves, as'the paper will be seized at the 
point where the valve begins to open and 
released when it is closed. The only other 
possible cause for your trouble that sug- 
gests itself is that either the magnets of 
the magneto are weak and require recharg- 
ing, or the platinum points of the magneto 
might require a cleaning or adjustment. 
The latter, however, seems the least prob- 
able. 


MAYBE OIL IS TOO HEAVY 

Carlock, Ill—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age advise me as to the trouble 
I am having with a Staver-Chicago 30? 
When I throw the clutch out the shaft 
between the clutch and transmission con- 
tinues to revolve, therefore causing a 
grinding of the gears in changing speeds. 
I have cleaned the clutch out with kero- 
sene, but it seems to do no good.—A. R. 
Moore. 

Either you are using too heavy an oil 
in your clutch or the clutch pedal adjust- 
ment is such that you do not throw the 
elutch out sufficiently to properly release 
the disks. It would be advisable to try 
thinning down the oil by mixing a little 
kerosene with it. If this does not elimi- 
nate the trouble, release the pin P, Fig. 
3, loosen the lock nut N, then unscrew 
the yoke Y on the rod R a couple of turns, 
so that,the clutch will be entirely released 
when the pedal is thrown full forward. 


WATERPROOFING TOPS 


Columbus, O.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age give me some information in 
regard to waterproofing motor cars tops. 
The top on my touring car is made of 
cravenette. It is 2 years old, seemingly 
in good condition, but leaks freely. Can 
Motor Age recommend a coating that will 
waterproof it and still not discolor the 
fabric?—Robert D. Simpson. 

One of the leading motor car top and 
body manufacturing and repair concerns in 
the city of Chicago claims that it has 
tried a number of the so-called waterproof- 
ing materials for tops such as yours and 
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FIG. 4—E-M-F CARBURETER 
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found none of them satisfactory. ‘If, how- 
éver, theré are any readers who have found 
a preparation that is successful, informa- 
tion to that effect will be appreciated by 
Motor Age and its readers. 


FINDING PISTON DISPLACEMENT 

Parsons, Kan.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age kindly answer the following 
questions: 

1—Give me a formula for finding the 
cubic inches of piston displacement in a 
eylinder. 

2—Would it effect the power of a motor 
by placing a petcock in the inlet manifold? 
Would it inerease the speed of the motor? 

3—Kindly furnish me with information 
as to driving a car at the rate of 75 or 80 
miles per hour on a mile track and to make 
the turns to avoid skidding. 

4—I would like to know which is the 
faster car, the gasoline or the steam car? 

5—What is the proper size steering 
wheel to use to obtain the best results 
and how much play should the wheel have? 
—L. H. Robinson. 

1—The piston displacement of a motor 
cylinder is found by multiplying the diam- 
eter of the cylinder by itself, then multi- 
plying the result by .7854, and then multi- 
plying this product by the length of the 
stroke. A formula in general use for en- 
gines having one or more cylinders is— 

D* .7854 S N = Piston displacement, 
D meaning the diameter of the cylinder; 
.7854 being a constant; S designating the 
length of the stroke in inches; and N the 
number of cylinders. 

2—It is claimed that greater speed has 
been obtained in some motors by placing a 
petcock in the intake pipe, which could 
be opened when traveling at excessively 
high speeds. The reason claimed for the 
gain in speed is that when cool air is ad- 
mitted to the mixture in the intake pipe 
the proportion of air in the mixture not 
only is rendered more correct. but the 
lowering of the temperature permits of a 
greater volume being taken into the cylin- 
ders, with a quicker and more powerful 
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sombustion of the gases in the cylinder as 
the result. 

3—Motor Age does not endeavor to 
teach anyone how to drive 75 or 80 miles 
an hour on a mile track so as to avoid 
skidding. Inasmuch as the best time yet 
made on a mile track is but about 73 
miles an hour, such information could 
hardly be authentically given. Drivers 
capable of making these speeds rarely learn 
to drive by correspondence. 

4—The fastest time made by a White 
steamer was that of the Stanley driven by 
Marriott at Daytona, which was :28 2-5. 
Since this time has been made, Oldfield cut 
the record down to :27.3 with the Blitzen 
Benz, and Bob Burman now holds the rec- 
ord of :25.4 with the same Benz car and 
over the same course. 

5—A 16 or 18-inch wheel generally is 
used, although considerable variation in 
the sizes are to be seen. There should be 
no more play than is absolutely necessary 
to permit the wheel to operate easily. The 
more play the harder to control the ear. 


TROUBLE WITH THE CONTROL 
New Orleans, La.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age kindly answer the follow- 


ing questions through the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House: 


1—The spark and throttle of my Mar- * 


mon car will not stay in place. The fac- 
tory sent me new gears and advised me to 
change the springs back of the friction 
plunger, but after using the car for an 
hour or so they loosened up. What is the 
cause ? 


2—Has saltpeter ever been used as a 
carbon remover? 


3—What speed should a touring car 
make fitted with a 41% by 5 engine and 
geared 314 to 1?—D. J. M. 


1—If you have changed the springs back 
of the friction plungers at the lower end 
of your steering columns as advised by the 
factory, perhaps you have not screwed in 
the studs D in Figs. 5 and 6 to give the 
springs S the required compression. If 
you will adjust these springs so that the 
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FIG. 5—SHOWING DETAILS OF FRICTION PLUNGERS ON MARMON ENGINE CONTROL 
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FIG. 6—MARMON STEERING GEAR 


plungers P press sufficiently hard upon 


the back of the gear sectors, the fric- 
tion should be great enough to hold your 
engine control levers as tightly as desired. 
It is possible that you have not tightened 
down the lock nuts N on the spring ad- 
justing studs. These nuts must be tight 
in order that the adjustment may be 
maintained. 

2—Motor Age has no data regarding the 
use of saltpeter for use as a carbon re- 
mover. 

3—Fifty miles an hour is a reasonable 
amount of speed to be expected from a 
motor under the conditions mentioned. 


CARBON VS. NICKEL STEEL 


Norway, la—kEditor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age kindly answer the following 
questions: 

1—Why are valves on the motor made 
with carbon steel stems while the head 
is made of nickel steel? Is this because 
nickel steel is expensive? 

2—Has Motor Age any data on how 
nickel steel wears in bearings? Does it 
wear faster than carbon steel?—Nickel 
Steel. 

1—Carbon steel stems have two advan- 
tages over nickel steel stems. They cost 
less and it is claimed wear better in a 
east iron guide. Nickel steel heads are 
better than carbon steel heads because 
they do not pit so readily. Cast iron 
heads and carbon steel stems are consid- 
ered best for ordinary purposes by many. 

2—It is elaimed that nickel steel stems 
do not wear as well as the carbon steel 
stems, though they are much less liable to 
break. 
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THE 1912 HUDSON 33 TORPEDO TOURING CAR 


UDSON motor cars for the season of 

1912 are built in six body styles, in- 
cluding a five-passenger touring car, a four- 
passenger torpedo, a two-passenger torpedo 
roadster, a racy looking two-passenger 
speed car known as the mile-a-minute road- 
ster, a limousine, and a coupe. They are 
mounted upon a single chassis design, hav- 
ing the same mechanical characteristics 
that mark the 1911 Hudson ear. 


The Hudson chassis comprises a unit 
power plant, made up of a four-cylinder en 
bloc L-type motor, with a bore and stroke 
of 4 and 4% inches, respectively, a multi- 
ple-disk clutch and a selective gearset, 
giving three forward speeds and reverse. 
From this power plant the power is trans- 
mitted through a propellor shaft, enclosed 
in a torsion tube, to a floating rear axle. 
‘The frame is of pressed channel steel, 
mounted on semi-elliptic front springs, and 
three-quarter elliptic rear ones; the front 
axle is an I-beam drop forging; wheels are 
equipped with 34 by 4-inch tires on all 
models but the mile-a-minute roadster, 
which has 32-inch wheels, and the limou- 
sine, which is equipped with 35 by 4%- 
inch tires; demountable rims are fitted to 
the wheels, and the wheelbase is 115 inches 
for all models except the limousine, which 
has a wheelbase of 118% inches. In the 
torpedo and roadster chassis the power 
plant sits 8 inches farther back in the 
frame than in the other models. 

Few Changes in Chassis 

To those familiar with Hudson charac- 
teristics, the above paragraph will show 
that, except for an increase of % inch in 
the diameter of the tires, the adoption of 
demountable rims, and an increase of 1 
inch in wheelbase, the chassis remains un- 
changed. 


There are, however, many noteworthy 
refinements in the mechanical details of 
the 1912 car. In the motor, the valve 
tappets have been increased in diameter, 
giving a greater bearing surface and in- 
suring longer life and more silent opera- 
tion; the tappet guides are held in place 
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Hudson Has One Chassis 


Offerings for 1912 Take In Five-Passenger Car, 
Torpedo Four, Torpedo Roadster, Speed Car, 
Limousine and Coupe Built Along Modern Lines 


Mechanical 


by crabs, which are secured to the same 
studs that hold down the cylinder casting, 
so that the removal of either the tappets 
or the cylinders is greatly facilitated; and 
the valve spring pressure has been reduced, 
with a consequent reduction in the wear 
and noise of all the component parts of 
the valves and valve operating mech- 


Characteristics 


Are Retained 


anisms and all possible trouble therewith. 

The combination breather and filler pipe 
of the oiling system has been moved from 
the front left side of the motor to the 
right rear leg, so that the try cock for test- 
ing the oil level in the oil reservoir can 
easily be watched and operated while the 
supply in the reservoir is being replen- 











RIGHT SIDE OF 1912 HUDSON MOTOR, SHOWING CONVENIENT OIL FILLER F, OIL 
TRY-COCK HANDLE H, AND REAR ENGINE LEG L TO WHICH GEARSET IS BOLTED 
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1912 HUDSON 33 MILE-A-MINUTE ROADSTER 


Refinements Include Valve Tappets of Larger Di- 
ameter, and Moving of Combination Breather and 


Filler Pipe—Several Other Slight Changes Noted 


Hudson Unit 


ished. 


Power 


fitted into each 
splash compartment of the crankcase, in 
order that the entire oiling system may 
be cleaned out when it is desired to renew 
the oil supply. 


Taps have been 


A larger pipe is used be- 
tween the sight feed on the dash and the 
engine gearcase, through which the oil 
flows freely and prevents filling up of the 
sight-feed glass. A large marine type of 


LEFT SIDE OF 1912 HUDSON MOTOR WITH ONE VALVE COVER REMOVED AND SHOW- 


Plant 


Again Feature 


ball check valve, is 
fitted to the water pump, which facilitates 
lubrication of the shaft and prevents leak- 
age of water through the grease cup. 

The crankshaft runs in improved babbit- 
lined phospher bronze bearings, for which 
greater durability is claimed. 

A rubber hose connection is employed 
between the water pump and the entrance 


grease cup, with a 





ING THE POSITION OF THE OIL PUMP AND PREVAILING ACCESSIBILITY 


io the cylinder jacket to irsure proper 
alignment of the pump when the motor is 
reassembled after an overhauling. The 
radiator, which in the 1911 models rests 
on the front cross member of the frame, 
rests in the new models on leather pads 


and is secured directly to the side mem- 
bers of the frame; a plug is conveniently 


fitted at one side of the radiator at the 
bottom in front, instead of underneath, to 
facilitate draining it and prevent water 
frem running into the pan, and though 
still of the vertical tube design, it has a 
reinforcement in front that gives the radi- 
ator the appearance of a 
struction. 

To complete the changes in the motor, 
the inlet manifold no longer is water jack- 
eted, but is of greater length so that the 
carbureter oceupies a sufficiently low posi- 
tion to insure a full float chamber on the 
steepest grades. The carbureter is a new 
water jacketed type that may be adjusted 
from the dash. 


cellular con- 


Clutch Construction 


In the clutch, the bronze driven disks 
with the cork inserts are replaced by steel 
stampings with cork inserts. The gearset 
is unchanged, except that a sump has been 
cast in the bottom of the case, which is 
designed to catch any sediment or chips 
that might accumulate therein, and a 
l-inch plug is provided at the bottom of 
this chamber to aid in draining and flush- 
ing out the case. 

The square end of the propellor shaft has 
been enlarged from 1% to 1%: ineh in 
diameter, and the rear axle construction is 
changed and heavier throughout. Provi- 
sions now are made for side adjustment of 
the large bevel driven gear. . The large 
gear has fifty-three teeth instead of forty- 
eight, so that the use of a larger pinion is 
permitted and wearing qualities improved, 
and there is a slight increase in the diam- 
eter of the axle drive shafts and the 
strength of the housing. 

The front axle also is a little heavier 
in construction, and the front wheels are 
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1912 HUDSON CHASSIS, SHOWING LOCATIONS OF MAGNETO M, OIL FILLER F; RUBBER BOOT B, AND GEARSET G 


mounted on new %-inch Bower roller bear- 
ings, having straight rolls with flanges, 
instead of the 5-inch adjustable cup-and- 
cone ball bearings previously employed. 

To facilitate lubrication of the steering 
gear a large opening is provided with a 
spring hinged cover, and to promote silent 
operation the teeth are eliminated from 
the steering wheel sector and friction 
plungers are used in the engine control 
levers which bear against the edges of the 
sector. The pedals are drop forgings, 
which have a more finished appearance. 
The emergency brake lever is arranged in- 
side of the gear shifting lever, where it 
is more accessible in case of emergency, 
and it is so arranged that it does not in 
any way incommode the use of the gear 
shifting lever; both levers are inside of 
the body instead of outside. 

The tool box has been removed from 
under the engine hood and the space de- 
voted to the suspension of a bridge carry- 
ing two oil cans, and the tools are carried 
in a box on the running board. 

Twelve spokes instead of seven are used 
in the hub flanges of the rear wheels. The 


tire irons are made for two extra tires in- 
stead of one, and an extra rim is included 
in the equipment. Lamps and horn are 
improved in design and construction, and 
are, for the most part, covered with black 
enamel. Door handles are of a neater de- 
sign, with small thumb levers for opening 
the doors from the inside; the roadster 
tank holds 30 gallons of gasoline and 10 
gallons of oil; license number brackets are 
fitted both to the front and rear of the 
car, and the body is wider and roomier, and 
the general appearance of the car is more 
refined. 
The Mechanical Details 

The mechanical details of the Hudson 
ear are very clearly shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The four cylinders 
in one piece are of cast iron with integral 
waterjackets and valve chambers. This 
four-cylinder casting is mounted on alu- 
minum crankease with the crankshaft 
bearings mounted in two removable end 
plates. This case has a removable lower 
portion, which forms the reservoir of the 
oiling system. The crankshaft is a very 
heavy drop forging 2% inches in diameter 























and is mounted in only two large, plain 
bearings, one at either end, the front 
one measuring 24 by 3% inches and the 
rear one 24% by 4 inches. 

The valves all are on the left side in 
offset valve chambers and operated from 
a single camshaft contained within the 
erankease. The heads of the valves are 2 
inches in diameter, and the valve operat- 
ing mechanisms are entirely enclosed, so as 
to be protected from dust and their opera- 
tion rendered noiseless. The plates which 
enclose the valve tappets and springs, are 
very readily removable for inspection or 
adjustment of the valves, and attention is 
called to the accessibility of the valve tan- 
pets and springs when the plates are re- 
moved. 

Quietness is obtained in addition to the 
manner in which the valves are silenced, 
by the way in which the motor gears are 

“4 
design, and a heavy stream of oil plays 
upon them while the motor is in operation. 

The lubrication of the motor is by means 
of a circulating splash system, in which 
the circulation is maintained by a small 


deg one a 





SIDE SECTIONAL VIEWS OF THE FRONT AXLE END AND GEARSET OF THE 1912 HUDSON 33 
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END AND SIDE SECTIONS OF THE 1912 


plunger pump, which is operated by an 
eccentric on the camshaft and which draws 
oil from the oil reservoir at the bottom of 
the crankcase, forces it to the sight feed 
on the dash, from whence it drains through 
a large pipe into the engine gearcase at 
the front end of the motor. From this 
gearcase the oil overflows into the splash 
compartments of the crankcase proper, 
where a constant level is maintained. The 
connecting rods dip into these compart- 
ments as they revolve and when the motor 
is in operation a mist of oil is constantly 


present within the crankchamber and be- 


hind the pistons, that keeps all the internal 
working mechanisms thoroughly lubricated. 
The overflow from the splash compart- 
ments of the crankcase proper drains back 
into the reservoir below, where it is 
strained and recirculated. A trycock is 
provided to test the oil level in the reser- 
voir, and the handle of it is extended to 
enable the operator to open or close it con- 
veniently. Grease cups are provided on 
all spring shackles and at every point re- 
quiring grease lubrication. 

The cooling system is a very simple one, 
with large short and direct water connec- 
tions and whose features comprise a cen- 











HUDSON MOTOR SHOWING MANY INTERESTING DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


trifugal pump, a vertical tube radiator and 
a fan flywheel. The absence of a fan be- 
hind the radiator is a notable feature. By 
using a fan formed by the spokes of the 
flywheel all fan trouble is elimated. There 
are no belts to break and there is no dan- 
ger of getting the hands caught in the fan 
while adjusting some part of the motor 
while it is running. 
Bosch Duplex Ignition 

Ignition is by means of a Bosch Duplex 
system, with a high-tension magneto, and 


~a storage battery for starting. The battery 


operates through a small single-unit non- 
vibrating coil that penetrates the dash and 
has combined with it a starting button and 
a key-locking kick switch that is prac- 
tically flush with the face of the dash. 
The wiring is carried in a tube, with a 
rubber boot between the end of the tube 
and the exposed end of the coil; thus there 
is little possibility of short-cireuiting. The 
illustrations show the simplicity of the 
motor attachments. There are few rods, 
wires or attachments that make cleaning 
difficult, and there are no corners or pock- 
ets where dust can collect. 

To add to the accessibility of the motor, 
it will be noted that the water pump and 





magneto are mounted on a transverse shaft 
at the front of the motor, which shaft is 
driven by spiral gearing from the camshaft 
gear. This is a most desirable arrange- 
ment, as it renders the distributer and cir- 
cuit-breaker of the magneto most easy to 
reach when necessary. 


The motor and gearset are a unit. The 
motor, which has an extra strong crank- 
ease, is secured direct to the side members 
of the frame. The gearset is bolted direct 
to the motor, thus making a single unit. 
This assures alignment at all times be- 
tween the motor and gearset, and elimi- 
nates the need for a universal joint. 

The clutch, which is contained within 
oil-tight compartment of the flywheel, has 
sixteen disks and should require little at- 
tention. The gearset is very short and 
compact, with its shafts mounted on heavy 
roller and ball bearings. A single uni- 
versal joint is employed between the gear- 
set and the propeller shaft. The rear axle 
is fitted with annular ball and Hyatt roller 
bearings. Both brakes, which are 2 inches 
wide and 12 inches in diameter, act upon 
the rear wheel drums; the service brakes 
are external contracting, and the emer- 
gency are internal expanding. 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE 1912 HUDSON 


REAR AXLE SHOWING ADJUSTMENTS OF LARGE DRIVING GEAP. 
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PLAN VIEW OF 1912 AMERICAN 30 CHASSIS, SHOWING RELATIVE POSITIONS OF MONOBLOCK MOTOR, INVERTED CONE CLUTCH, 


SELECTIVE GEARSET, TORSION TUBE AND FLOATING 


bren in May the American Motor Car 


Co. began the delivery of what is ° 


known as a model 30 car, designed along 
the same general lines as the _ higher- 
powered machines formerly built by this 
company, but being a lower-powered car, 
having a motor with 4.5-inch bore and 5- 
inch stroke, the 8. A. E, rating for which 
is 32.4 horsepower. This model has been 
receiving the major attention of the fac- 
tory since that time, and will soon be 
supplemented by a smaller brother, namely 
an American model 20, which will be on 
the market in a few weeks. The model 20 
and model 30 both use the underslung 
frame, characteristic of American cars 
since their inception, and used exclusively 
by the company in all of its present mod- 
els as well as in any future models that 
are now designed.,The model 20 uses a 3%4- 
inch bore and 4.5-inch stroke, its S. A. E. 
horsepower rating being 18.2. The com- 
pany is also building its 40 model. 


AMERICAN MODEL 20 


The American 20 car is illustrated on 
the opposite page, but none of the chassis 
or other illustrations belong to this model, 
all of them being of the model 30 chassis. 
The model 20 differs quite radically from 
previous American practice and also from 
the model 30, in that it uses a unit motor 
and gearset. The motor uses L-type cylin- 
ders cast in pairs; the rear end of the 
erankease is extended to embrace the fly- 
wheel, and to this extension bolts the 
aluminum gearbox, the unit being a com- 
pact plant carried on what is called a 
double-three-point support, namely, one 
point at the front of the motor on a cross 
member of the frame; one point at each 
side of the motor approximately opposite 
the flywheels; and the fourth point at the 
rear of the gearset on a frame piece. 

This little car is built only as a two- 


passenger roadster, as illustrated, has a 
105-inch wheelbase and carries 36 by 2 

inch tires all around. It is fully equipped 
said equipment including acetylene 
headlights with tank, oil dash lights, oil 
tail light, tire carrier with integral bag- 
gage trunk carried on the rear, top, etc. 





The motor with gearbox is a carefully 
worked out unit plant. Like the majority 


of twin-casting motors, it uses a three-~ 


bearing crankshaft, with plain bearings; 
helical timing gears used are carried in an 


AXLE 


level is maintained. There is one compart- 
ment with overflow beneath each connect- 
ing rod. Cooling is by a positive water 
system, the centrifugal pump delivering to 
the base of the jackets on the valve side. 

Between the motor and gearset is the 
enclosed flywheel containing the cone 
clutch. The cone, faced with thermoid, is 
held into the flywheel by three separate 
springs mounted at 120 degrees to one 
another around the flywheel circle. In 
order to get a uniform pressure on all 





THE NEW AMERICAN 30 FOUR-PASSENGER CAR 


oil-tight compartment at the forward end 
of the crankcase; valves are located on 
one side and operated direct from one cam- 
shaft carried within the crankcase. The 
carbureter is furnished with the usual 
steering wheel controls as well as gasoline 
regulation. A regular magneto equipment 
is used; and the oiling system is a cir- 
culating pump one, the pump delivering 
the oil from the crankease base to the 
crankcase compartments, where a_ splash 


three an equalizer scheme is used con- 
sisting of a three-arm spider, which rides 
on the continuation of the crankshaft. The 
hub, of this spider bears upon a thrust 
bearing with a semi-conical seating, this 
affording a universal action, which makes 
it possible for the cone to center in the 
flywheel, no matter whether one of the 
three springs is exerting more pressure 
than the others or not. With a rigid 
mounting, the three springs. would have to 
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30 Touring Car and a 20 Roadster 
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SIDE VIEW OF AMERIC .N 30 CHASSIS WITH UNDERSLUNG FRAME, MONOBLOCK, FOUR-CYLINDER MOTOR, FLOATING REAR AXLE 
AND INCORPORATING MANY 1912 FEATURES 


the opposite page, but none of the chasses 
be adjusted to the same tension to get an 
even elutch engagement. The cone is 
faced with thermoid and has beneath it 
six radial plungers backed up with coil 
springs, these plungers being to insure 
more gradual engagement. 

The gearset is a selective one with three 
forward variations, controlled by a shift 
lever working in an H slot. The gearset 
is a vertical design, the mainshaft above 
the countershaft, and both carried on ball 


cant from through the end bearings of the 
lower shaft; in this case the secondary 
one. These provisions consist of end 
plates. 

From the gearset the usual type of 
American transmission of power is seen. 
The propeller shaft is enclosed and ends 
at the front in a large ball, which is car- 
ried in a corresponding socket on a cross- 
piece. - 


The rear axle, a floating type, has been 
specially made for this car by the Salis- 





THE NEW AMERICAN 20 ROADSTER 


bearings. The mainshaft is of round sec- 
tion, with four regularly spaced keys, the 
two sliding units moving on it; the sec- 
ondary shaft is of round section with the 
gears keyed in position. Direct drive is 
obtained by what is known as dental face 
teeth or clutches on the master pinion of 
the set and on the adjacent face of the 
front sliding gear. Where one shaft of 
the set is above the other special, provi- 
sions are needed to prevent leak of lubri- 


bury Wheel & Mfg. Co. This axle carries 
two concentric brake drums on each end, 
the outer 14 inches in. diameter and the 
inner one 10 inches. Both drums are 2 
inches wide. Within each drum is an 
expanding brake shoe faced with thermoid 
and expanded by a cam action. The ex- 
panding shoe is a one-piece band. supported 
at the rear center and expanded at the 
front center of the drum, the usual pre- 
cautions to prevent dragging of the drum 


being taken. The axle housing is a steel 
easting to contain the differential, and 


_ into this are pinned and brazed the steel 
tubes containing the drive shafts. 


Spring 
seats are revoluble on these tubes. 

The model 20 running gear has its char- 
acteristics. Heretofore all other American 
models have employed a subframe, rather 
a hyperframe, it being higher than the 
wide members of the mainframe. On the 
20 this is not employed, the motor resting 
direct at either side in small stamped 
brackets riveted into the mainframe chan- 
nels. A complete set of semi-elliptics sup- 
port the frame, the front ones 37.75 inches 
long, the rear pair 47 inches. 

THE AMERICAN MODEL 30 

The new model 30 is illustrated on this 
and other pages. Like its little brother, 
the 20, it is made in but one model, that 
being, however, a four-passenger car with 
117.5-inch wheelbase and 37 by 3.5-inch 
tires. In a word it differs chiefly from 
other American models in that it uses a 
four-cylinder monoblock motor, with T- 
head cylinders, intake valves on the right 
and exhaust valves on the left. Back of 
the motor comes the inverted cone clutch 
in the fly wheel, followed by the thfee- 
speed selective gearset and enclosed pro- 
peller shaft communicating with a float- 
ing rear axle. The ear is regularly 
equipped with demountable rims, the 
equipment including one extra rim, to- 
gether with rim earrier on the rear of 
the body. 

The motor is typical of the monoblock 
type in that both intake and exhaust 
manifolds are formed integrally with the 
cylinder casting. For later models the de- 
tached intake manifold has been adopted, 
it allowing of removing the manifold in 
ease of contest events. The crankcase is 
a two-part aluminum casting, the upper 
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TORSION TUBE AND REAR AXLE ON THE 
NEW AMERICAN 30 CHASSIS 


half with four integral legs for the motor 
support, the lower half forming an oil 
reservoir. On the right side is the Ray- 
field carbureter; on the left side the water 
pump in front and the magneto on the 
rear and driven through a continuation 
of the pump shaft. The housing of the 
centrifugal water pump is integral with 
the upper half of the crankcase, and the 
water pipe from the pump is a coreway 
in the crankease extending horizontally 
along in the side of the case to opposite 
the space between the third and fourth 
cylinders, where there is an upward open- 
ing between the valve lifters. From this 
opening a copper pipe leads the water 
to the exhaust valve cage jacket, the cop- 
per pipe being hidden by the cover for 
the exhaust valve springs. 

Internally the motor is a characteristic 
1912 design. The crankshaft, contrary to 
practice in monoblock motors, is carried 
on three bearings of the following sizes: 
Front, 3 inches long; center, 2 inches, and 
rear, 3.5 inches. All three are 2.5 inches 
in diameter. These bearings are bushed 
with Parsons white metal, formed by die 
casting. The camshaft is carried on two 
bearings, also bushed with this metal. 
Helical timing gears employed are carried 
in a separate compartment at the front 
end. The crankshaft pinion is steel, and 
the camshaft and pump gears bronze. Both 
of the camshaft gears bolt to flanges on 
the shafts. Valve lifter rods are adjust- 
able at their upper ends, and at their 
lower ends are V shaped to bear upon the 
eam instead of carrying the conventional 
roller to bear upon the cam. 

Motor lubrication is by a straight splash 
system without pump. Into the aluminum 
base of the crankcase is put a steel pan, 
which contains the oil for the splash, into 


MOTOR AGE 


which the scoops on the lower ends of the 
connecting rods dip. These scoops are 
fairly long, and the oil scooped up by 
them enters the lower connecting rod bear- 
ings, due to the bearing cap being cut 


away at the center. The length of the oil a, 


scoop is such that the connecting rod cap 
has not to splash into the oil at any level, 
and it is owing to the length of the scoop 
that considerable latitude in the height of 
the oil level is permissible without any 
danger of the motor smoking with a high 
level or going dry with a lower level. 

The Rayfield carbureter has three con- 
trols, namely, the throttle lever on the 
steering wheel, an accelerator pedal acting 
on the throttle and a dash adjustment for 
raising or lowering the needle valve. 

Ignition is by a Bosch dual set with coil 
and storage battery for starting purposes 
and emergencies. 

The clutch is an inverted cone, faced 
with thermoid, there being six radial 
springs with plungers under the facing. 
The cross or rocker shaft carrying the 
yoke for disengaging the clutch is carried 
at each end between the ends of two hori- 
zontal set screws, these screws being in 
brackets carried on the frame. By these 
screws this rocker shaft can be moved 
bodily to or away from the flywheel, and 
the disengaging yoke kept so that the arms 
spanning the clutch collar are vertical at 
the point of most work, this being a special 


FRONT AND REAR VIEWS OF THE NEW 
AMERICAN 30, FOUR-PASSENGER CAR 
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DIFFERENTIAL AND BRAKES ON THE 
NEW AMERICAN 30 CHASSIS 


efficiency factor. Between the clutch and 
gearset is a universal joint with a tele- 
scopie action to allow for clutch disen- 
gagement. The cubical-shaped aluminum 
gearbox is supported at three points, two 
in front and a central one at the rear, the 
rear support taking the form of a cast 
bracket which bolts to the end of the 
gearbox and forms the socket portion of 
the ball-and-socket support for the front 
end of the torsion tube. The set is a hor- 
izontal desizn, both main and secondary 
shafts being in the same horizontal plane, 
it gives three forward variations, and the 
gears are made of chrome vanadium steel 
with five pitch. 

The torsion tube and rear axle details 
are illustrated on this page. The ball B 
on the front end of the torsion tube is 
shown, as also is the casting H in which 
the differential is bolted, and this casting 
in turn ancuored into the axle housing, 
which is a one-piece stamping. The differ- 
ential is a bevel gear type. The axle car- 
ries double brake drums at each end, these 
drums being arranged concentrically, the 
inner one 10 inches in diameter, the outer 


one 14 inches. The drum band width is ~’ 


2 inches. Each brake is an expanding 
shoe faced with thermoid. These shoes 
are illustrated herewith. Each shoe is 
made in halves held together only by the 
coil springs shown. Between the ends of 
the halves at one side are two cams, 3 and 
4, which are partly rotated when the brake 
is applied, thereby expanding the shoes; 
and between the opposite ends of the 
halves are similar cams 1 and 2, which are 
for adjustment only. These cams can be 
set at any angle, separating the brake 
halves more or less as desired, this adjust- 
ment being done by wrench on the hidden 
end of the cam stud. 
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FIG. 1—WHEEL-ADJUSTING DEVICE 


HERE are a great many medium-price 
cars whose valve tappets are held in 
place in the guides only by the cams on 
the camshaft, and when the cylinders are 
removed, unless some provisions are made 
to hold the tappets in place, they will drop 
out of the guides. It is not well to drop 
these tappets because they are most liable 
to be improperly replaced. They are of 
course all supposed to be interchangeable, 
but it often happens that in assembling 
the motor a little fitting is necessary; 
therefore, a tappet that fits perfectly in 
one guide will be just a little too loose or 
too tight when misplaced in another guide. 
Consequent excessive wear and noise may 
result from the loose one, and _ possible 
sticking to the tappet in its. guide, with 
misfiring, may originate with the tight 
one, when the motor again is put into 
operation. 

To prevent these valve tappets from 
dropping out, and to hold them in place 
while the cylinder castings are removed, 
three methods are employed which are 
shown in Fig. 2. One method applicable 
to motors having adjustable tappets, is to 
simply slip a large split cotter-pin between 
the adjusting stud S and the lock nut N, 
as indicated in the illustration at the left. 
Where there is not sufficient room for a 
cotter-pin a taper pin or the like might 
ve employed, as shown in the illustration 
at the right. In the non-adjustable types 
of lifters, holes H, generally are provided, 
through which a cotter-pin or nail may 
be placed as indicated in the central 
figure. 

Alignment of Front Wheels 

It is not generally known, perhaps, that 
excessive tire wear often is caused by 
improper adjustment of the cross link of 
the steering gear. A point in connection 
with this adjustment is that which is 
termed foregather. In order that the front 
wheels of a vehicle run and steer properly, 
the cross-link of the steering gear should 
be adjusted so there will be about 4 to % 
inch foregather present. This means that 


re END SECTION 


the foremost points of the wheel felloes 
should be from 4% to % inch closer to- 
gether in front than the hindmost points 
of the wheeled felloes. In Fig. 1 is shown 
a simple home-made device used in the 
Speedwell factory for testing and adjust- 
ing the wheels of those cars for proper 
foregather. It comprises a 14-inch piece 
of gas pipe, bent as indicated, and 
mounted upon legs, formed from band 
iron about 3-16-inch thick and %-inch 
wide; these legs are formed and secured 
to the pipe with a pin, which is riveted at 
both ends, as indicated at A. The ends of 
the pipe are threaded with. a tapered 
thread and slotted longitudinally and a 
nut, N, is provided to fit the thread. A 
rod 8 about 6 or 8 inches long and of such 
diameter that it normally will slide freely 
in the pipe, is placed in each end to render 
the ends adjustable, and when the nuts are 
drawn up on the tapered thread these rods 
are secured in place. To use this device 
the wheels are set for a straight forward 
direction, and the device placed in front 
of the axle as.shown; then the ends of the 
device are adjusted so that they just touch 
the felloes at their foremost points. The 
adjustments are secured in this position 
and the device is moved to a similar posi- 
tion behind the rear axle; if the alignment 





of the wheels is correct with one end of the 
device touching one of the felloes, the 
other end will lack from % |to % inch of 
touching the other felloe. 

Good Motoring Habits 

Remember that in the care and operation 
of a motor car, much must be left to the 
judgment of the operator, who should 
study the construction of his car and 
thoroughly acquaint himself with its 
mechanism, the functions of its various 
parts and the why of everything connected 
with it. After this the development of a 
few good habits relative to the care and 
operation will insure good. service and 
little trouble. 

Habits are formed by constantly repeat- 
ing certain thoughts or actions; and once 
the habits become fixed, the thoughts or 
actions become automatic and cease to be 
a hardship or inconvenience. The follow- 
ing habits should be developed by every 
operator of a motor car: 

See that the car always is thoroughly 
lubricated and supplied with gasoline and 
water. This should be done before start- 
ing out on a run. 

See that all nuts, bolts and screws are 
tight. This is best done once or twice 
a week while going over the entire car 
with the hand oil can, and while filling the 
grease cups provided at various points on 
the chassis. 

Keep the tires well inflated. A certain 
pressure is recommended for every size of 
tire; and the amount of pressure required 
in any size of tire may be learned by ap- 
plying to the maker. Having learned the 
pressure required in a tire, a pressure 
gauge should be carried so that a positive 
test can be made occasionally. Before 
leaving the garage, one should at least in- 
spect the tires and see that all stand up 
full and round. Above all things, don’t 
start. off on a trip without first making 
sure that an adequate reserve supply of ' 
extra tubes, the tire repair kit, the pump 
and the jack, are safely stowed away. 
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SYNOPSIS 


W ITH the increasing number of 
aluminum castings the car fac- 
tories are requested to make they en- 
counter very great difficulties, due to 
the design and style of construction. 
The vital point of the whole matter, 
that one that concerns not only the 
manufacture but the price and delivery, 
is in getting together with the factory 
at the right time. If the designing 
engineer would take these matters 
up with his factory and get their ideas 
on it, and get the pattern makers in 
touch with the foundry it would aid a 
great deal. 


Owing to the high contraction in 
cooling of aluminum and its weakness 
when it is solidified it requires more 
careful design than any other casting 
metal. A car designer and the pat- 
tern maker can both assist in simplify- 
ing the work of making aluminum 
castings. Speaking broadly, almost 50 
per cent of the discrepancies between 
the number of molds put up and the 
number of good aluminum. castings 
made can be traced to the designer in 
one way or another; and about 25 
per cent more may be traced to the 
door of the pattern maker. In a word, 
this means that if the designer of a 
motor or gearbox casting will talk the 
matter over with the foundry man, and 
af the pattern maker will also talk 
the matter over with the foundry man, 
the number of waste castings will only 
be one-quarter of what it is under ex- 
isting circumstances, where the de- 
signer goes ahead in his way and 
where the pattern maker goes ahead 
in his particular way. 


The best design of aluminum cast- 
ing is one of uniform section as near 
as possible throughout. A casting is 
well designed that has not any sud- 
den great change of section, that is, 
where the section is one-quarter inch 
thick it will not suddenly change to 
two inches in thickness. If a casting 
has such sudden changes it is certain 
to crack, due to the cooling process, 
because the small section freezes first 
and the contraction produces the frac- 
ture. There is no reason why such 
faults in castings cannot be eliminated 
tf the designer and pattern men will 
meet together with the foundry ex- 
perts before the design is jinally set- 
tled upon. 

An aluminum casting should be de- 
signed in such a manner as to allow 
cold pouring of the metal. Cold pour- 
ing gives fine crystals well inter-locked 
and a strong nut, because the freezing 
takes place equally. If you have ex- 
ceptionally thin portions of your cast- 
ings you have got to pour the metal 
very hot in order to fill the mold. The 
hot pour does not give as strong a 
casting. vs 

If you can take ‘this question of 
design up with the foundry men it will 
work to your own interests, because 
more than half the foundry troubles 
are directly due to faulty design and 
pattern construction. 
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On the Use of Aluminum 


Motor Car Factories Now Using So Many Castings 
of This Light Metal That Co-operation Between 
the Factory and Designing Engineer Is a Necessity 


Engineers Are Told the Ideas of H. W. Gillett 


HE lightness, beauty and resistance to 

corrosion of east aluminum, combined 
with its good strength in comparison with 
its weight, are bringing it into vastly in- 
creased use in the best modern cars. All 
car castings must, of course, be designed 
primarily with a view to the fitness for 
the particular use intended. Usually, how- 
ever, there are several ways of designing 
an aluminum casting, any one of which 
would ailow it to serve its purpose well, 
keep within the weight limit and still be a 
good proposition from the point of view 
of the machine shop. 

The problem is then to select the best 
possible design so that the casting may be 
produced in the best and cheapest way. 
Luckily the design that allows a casting 
to be easily and cheaply made is usually 
one that gives us a casting of far greater 
strength and reliability than one so de- 
signed that it is a difficult one to handle 
in the foundry. The designer is usually 
closely in touch with the machine shop 
and well acquainted with its problems, but 
seldom, indeed, is he a foundry expert; 
could he realize the extra labor, and hence 
the extra cost and delay in production, a 
seemingly slight point in his design may 
make in the foundry he would more often 
consult with the patternmaker and with 
the foundryman before completing his de- 
sign. 

Careful Design Required 


Owing to certain physical properties of 
aluminum, such as its high contraction on 
cooling and its weakness when just solidi- 
fied—that is, its hot shortness—aluminum 
eastings require more careful design than 
any other casting metal. If one examines 
the defective casting records of the indi- 
vidual patterns in a large aluminum foun- 
dry he is struck at once by the vast dif- 
ference in the results from different pat- 
terns. Some patterns give uniformly good 
results, while others differing but slightly 
from them are extremely troublesome. 
Speaking broadly, almost 50 per cent of 
the discrepancies between the number of 
molds put up, and the number of 
good castings made may be traced to the 
door of the des'gner in one way or an- 
other, and about 25 per cent more may be 
traced to the door of the patternmaker. 

Do not think that we look upon a de- 
signer and a patternmaker as the natural 








EDITOR’S NOTE—“Some Points on the 
Design of Aluminum Castings” is the title 
of a paper read before the Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers by H. W. Gillett on June 
17, 1911. 


enemies of the foundry. On the other 
hand, they are keen to see that what they 
ean do to aid the foundry without inter- 
ference with the requirements which the 
casting must meet will come back to them 
many fold in lower cost and in regularity 
of delivery. But it so often happens that 
the motor car engineer will say: ‘‘We 
know that particular design is a poor 
foundry proposition and that pattern is 
not made in the best possible way, but 
we cannot change that model now or can 
we tie up production of our cars long 
enough to allow changing the pattern,’’ 
that it is worth while to remind you that 
the time to go into these points is when 
a new model exists in the mind and on 
the drawing paper of the engineer, rather 
than when the car is being assembled. 


Contraction of Metal 


In passing from the molten to the solid 
state aluminum contracts a good deal; 
when a heavy and a thin section in an 
aluminum casting forming a crankcase 
base or a gearbox or differential housing 
come next to each other, the thin place 
will freeze first. If the thin section is 
so situated as to lie between a heavy sec- 
tion and a gate or riser the supply of 
metal is thereby cut off from the molten 
mass in what is to be the heavy part of 
the casting. The contraction on freezing 
has to take place, and instead of taking 
place uniformly over this heavy part and 
maintaining the exact shape of the mold, 
it will often draw away from a corner and 
produce a shrink. We can induce the 
heavy portion to freeze more quickly by 
placing the chill in the mold at that point, 
a chill being a piece of some material, 
usually a metal having a higher heat con- 
ductivity than the pot of the mold. It is 
difficult to accomplish the end completely 
by this method; it greatly increases the 
time required to put up the mold and pro- 
duces unsightly chill marks on the cast- 
ing. 

The ideal casting, therefore, is one of as 
nearly uniform thickness of section 
throughout as is practical, since that means 
that the whole casting solidifies at the 
same time, so that contraction is uniform. 
On account of the hot shortness of alumi- 
num the shrinkage strains set up when a 
heavy section joins a’thin one often causes 
the metal to give away entirely at that 
point, and a crack appears. 

If it is inevitable that light and heavy 
sections come together, the cooling strain 
should be distributed by joining the sec- 
tions by a smooth curve, that is, a liberal 
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fillet. This is on account of another phys- 
ical property common to all molten metals. 
Suppose we haye a sharp corner, as at the 


_ vertex of a right dihedral angle. The 


metal, of course, freezes first at the edge, 
erystals being deposited which tend to 
grow inward. [Each succeeding crystal 
finds it easier to attach itself to the end 
of the one previously formed, so that soon 
a line of erystals has grown by bisecting 
the angles. Now crystals in regular lines 
do not form as strong a mass as when 
they lie interlaced in helter-skelter fashion. 
It is easier to pull apart a pile of nails 
lying side by side than one which has 
been stirred up. On a smooth curve there 
is no adventurous crystal which comes out 
first and to which the rest attach them- 
selves like a swarm of bees. The crystals 
among the curve surface come out more 
nearly at the same time, and the next lot 
is deposited lying between the first ones 
in helter-skelter fashion, instead of coming 
out in a line with the follow-my-leader 
effect. In other words, a sharp angle tends 
toward the formation of a definite line of 
crystals, which forms a sort of cleavage 
plane and is a source of weakness. 


Liberal Fillet Necessary 


A break across a square bar of almost 
any metal will show distinct lines connect- 
ing the opposite corners, showing the ar- 
rangement of the crystals in this fashion, 
whereas a round bar does not show any 
such lines. From this we can see the 
necessity for a liberal fillet. The sharper 
the angle at a change of direction, or the 
greater the difference of thickness at a 
change of section, the greater should be 
the radius of curvature of the fillet. 

There is no one factor in foundry prac- 
tice that more gravely. affects the strength 
of the casting than the pouring tempera- 
ture. The reason for this is again the 
speed of crystallization. The cooler the 
metal can be poured into the mold the 
more quickly it solidifies and the less time 
the crystals have to grow or arrange them- 
selvés, and the result is a mass of closely 
interlocking crystals forming a strong fine- 
grained material. 

The effect of pouring temperature is well 
shown by a set of test bars, all of which 
were cast from the same pot of metal with 
exactly similar molds, the only variable 
being the pouring temperature. The bars 
are arranged in the order of pouring tem- 
perature, as shown by the label on the 
other side, which also gives the strengths 
of the individual bars. You will note the 
rough surface and coarse fracture of the 
bars cast at the higher temperatures, as 
well as their low strength. The average 
results obtained in this series of tests are 
given by the curve in Fig. No. 1, which 
shows that the lower the pouring tempera- 
ture the stronger the casting. 

This has a distinct bearing on design, 
since the lowest temperature at which a 
casting can be poured is that to which the 
thinnest section will just escape a misrun. 
If the casting is so designed that this 
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erucial section forces you to pour hot, all 
of the thicker parts will freeze too slowly 
and will be weaker than they should be. 
By slightly increasing the section of the 
thinnest parts, a casting could often be 
poured 100 degrees colder and the strength 
of the whole casting be increased at least 
10 per cent. This is a matter which is 
absolutely up to the designer. If the bulk 
of the casting is from %4 to % inch, one 
little part 4% inch thick will give us a re- 
sultant casting, on account of the high 
pouring temperature required, whose aver- 
age strength is about 16,000 pounds per 
square inch, instead of 18,000 pounds or 
over. 

The very great influence of the pouring 
temperature is the reason why separately- 
cast test bars show only the quality of the 


ingot metal and nothing at all as to the 


strength of the corresponding casting, even 
though the test bar and casting may be 
poured from the same pot of metal. Your 
standards sub-committee has wisely speci- 
fied that aluminum test bars shall be made 
on castings. Were this stipulation not 
made the foundryman who wished could 
pour the casting as hot as he pleases, allow 
his metal to cool way down and then pour 
separate test bars which would then show 


an utterly fictitious strength in comparison 


with the casting. 


The general lack of attention to pouring 
temperature, not only in commercial prac- 
tice, but in most of the investigations on 
aluminum, vitiates a great deal of the pub- 
lished data on aluminum alloys and ac- 
counts for a great many irregularities and 
seeming contradictions in the results. In 
comparing the different aluminum alloys, 
really comparable results can only be ob- 
tained by pouring at the same number of 
degrees above the melting point of the 
particular alloy in question in all cases, 
thus allowing the same time for crystalli- 
zation and producing an analogous condi- 
tion. 

After the designer has done his work it 
is up to the patternmaker to decide how 
the pattern shall be constructed. First of 
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all, the pattern should be so made as to 
allow the use of molding machines wher- 
ever practical. If a patternmaker is not 
too much bound down by tradition he can 
often simplify matters greatly. For in- 
stance, in a crankcase with several pro- 
jecting pieces on the side which would 
make it impossible to draw the pattern 
from the sand without the use of core 
work at the sides, by the simple expedient 
of making the pattern hollow and putting 
in a lever by which the pieces are drawn 
into the body of the pattern and the pat- 
tern then lifted out, a large amount of 
core work was eliminated. 

Core work always means trouble. It 
takes time to set cores in the mold cor- 
rectly, and if a lot of small cores are used 
the danger of shifts is greatly increased. 
If, on the other hand, large cores are used, 
they must be made hard enough to allow 
handling them and setting them in the 
mold, which requires not only a solid 
core but one reinforced by iron rods and 
wires. This makes them hard to crush, 
and on large cores inside of thin walls of 
metal introduces danger of cracking. When 
we have a core completely surrounded by 
walls of metal it is a question whether the 
tensile strength of the metal as it solidi- 
fies is greater than the compressive 
strength of the core. Let the core be 
ever so slightly too hard and your casting 
is inevitably scrap. We have seen pat- 
terns requiring large and complex cores 
within walls as thin as ¥; inch, from which 
patterns it was impossible to make cast- 
ings, since any core strong enough to place 
in the mold would have too great a com- 
pressive strength for the metal to crush 
without cracking the casting. 


Core Prints Large and Deep 


If cores must be used, the core prints 
should be large and deep so as to anchor 
the cores firmly without the use of chap- 
lets to hold the cores in place, since it is 
impossible for the molten metal to fuse a 
chaplet into the body of the casting, with- 
out pouring at a temperature far above 
that necessary to give the greatest 
strength. When a job requires cores, the 
first question that should be asked by the 
patternmaker is if that pattern cannot be 
made so as to allow the use of green sand 
core, or at least a green sand half. Green 
sand will crush and give away when the 
casting contracts on cooling, where a hard, 
dry sand core will not crush and will crack 
the casting. 

If a considerable number of castings 
are to be made, wooden patterns and core 
boxes are an abomination. They warp 
and swell in use, dry out and crack apart 
in storage and wear out by abrasion from 
the sand and by the constant rapping 
necessary to allow the pattern to be with- 
drawn from the mold or the core box 
from the core. Goud metal patterns and 
core boxes are an economy if many east- 
ings are to be made, or if a few are to 
be made from the same pattern in succes- 
sive years, 
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With proper design and a well made 
pattern the engineer who wants an alumi- 
num casting must next face the problem 
‘as to what aluminum alloy he shall specify 
his casting to be made from. He has a 
choice of practically three alloys—one con- 
taining 8 per cent copper, one with 3 per 
cent copper and 15 per cent zinc, and one 


with 35 per cent zinc, designated respec-. 


tively as alloys Nos. 1, 2 and 3 in the 
standards’ sub-committee specifications 
and known to the trade as Nos, 12, 31 and 
63. Comparable test bars on these show 
in the order named—18,000 pounds, 22,000 
pounds and 35,000 pounds tensile strength 
per square inch. 


No. 12 Popular With Trade 


Probably 90 per cent of all aluminum 
motor car castings are made of No. 12. 
Though this shows the lowest tensile 
strength of the three, the trade has come 
to it for several reasons, First, when 
aluminum castings are desired, lightness 
is usually a prime factor, and the zinc-con- 
taining alloys, Nos. 31 and 63, are respec- 
tively about 7 per cent and 18 per cent 
heavier than the copper-containing alloy, 
or No. 12. The second reason is that the 
alloys containing zinc are more liable to 
shrinkage strains, which may develop as 
draws and shrinks or as hidden strains, 
which cause cracks to appear after the 
material has been subjected to vibratory 
stress, and make the casting to fail in 
service. The strength of the zine alloys 
falls off more rapidly with increasing tem- 
perature than does that of No. 12, so that 
the alloys which are stronger at ordinary 
temperatures, when subjected to the heat 
developed about a motor, may lose their 
seeming advantage. 

The zine alloys, moreover, are more brit- 
tle and less ductile than the No. 12, as 
well as more likely to break down in vibra- 
tion or under repeated impact. Although 
so eminent an authority as Mr. Souther 
disagrees with this, yet there must be a 
reason for the very marked abandonment 
of the zinc alloys for the copper alloy 
throughout the industry. Mr. Souther’s 
figures given in this paper are the same 
he published several years ago in the 
metal industry, and on looking over the 
fuller data in this earlier paper it seems 
to us he must have drawn conclusions from 
too few tests and probably from tests on 
bars not necessarily cast at corresponding 
temperatures. 

We expect to go into this matter of 
endurance of different aluminum alloys 
more fully in the near future and plan 
to report the results at a future meeting 
of the society. A large number of tests 
so far have shown that on the White- 
Souther endurance machine the different 
alloys run about as follows: 

No, 12—over 1,000,000 revolutions, 

No. 31—about 600,000 revolutions, 

No. 683—about 500,000 revolutions, 
before fracture. These are averages of a 
large number of bars. You will note that 
the resistance to vibratory stress is in op- 
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posite order from that of the tensile 
strength, but exactly in the order of the 
ductilities. 

On another type of endurance machine 
where the bar is subjected to repeated 
blows, we understand the No. 12 will stand 








Motor Car Literature 


HE Wisconsin Tour Book for 1911, re- 

cently issued by the Wisconsin Motor- 
ist, Milwaukee, is a 308-page, 5 by 10 size 
book containing all the main motor car 
routes in the state of Wisconsin. There 
are 130 routes in all outlined, with fifty 
maps. 

The Automobile Club of Maryland re- 
cently issued its 1911 year and route book, 
which contains not only touring informa- 
tion covering the state of Maryland, but 
outlines in a general manner routes 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States. All told there are 636 
routes outlined. There are several maps, 
and the club’s year-book information in- 
cluded. 

An interesting thirty-two-paged, paper- 
covered booklet has been received from 
the Automobile Club of :America, New 
York, describing and illustrating the club’s 
complete apparatus installed in its. lab- 
oratory for the purpose of testing motor 
ear and other internal combustion engines. 

A large-sized folder, 121%, by 17 inches, 
has been mailed recently to the trade by 
the Hartford Suspension Co., calling at- 
tention to its safety crank, which is a 
new device placed on the market by this 
concern. 

A conventional catalog, entitled Bulle- 
tin No. 152, from the Buda, Chicago, de- 
seribes the Buda line of motors and trans- 
missions, 

The Fudge Brothers Mfg. Co., Marion, 
Ind., describes and illustrates in an at- 
tractive form its line of Fudge emergency 
tires. A price list is included. : 

The 1911 catalog of the Auto Parts Mfg. 
Co., Muncie, Ind., features its line of trans- 
missions, clutches and steering gears. Line 
drawings clearly illustrate the mechanical 
features of each subject. 

‘*Tour Book 1911’’ is the name of the 
route book for the current year issued by 
the Automobile Club of Buffalo. It is a 
160-page book and contains route direc- 
tions covering the state of New York, 
and classified into ‘‘Suggestions for routes 
going east, Buffalo to the Hudson river 
and New York; and suggestions for routes 
going west.’’ There are thirty-five route 
maps, and an insert map showing the main 
travelled routes in New York state. 
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about 1,000,000 blows before rupture, while 
No. 31 will only stand 1,500 to 2,000. 
The byittleness and unreliability of No. 


‘81 and No. 63 are usually laid to the pres- 


ence of zinc. On the other hand, it is 
more likely due to the absence of aluminum 
—that is, alloys high in aluminum are re- 
sistant to vibratory stresses, while alloys 
low in aluminum are less resistant. An 
alloy containing 88 per cent aluminum and 
the rest zine gives nearly as good results 
in the endurance test as does No. 12 with 
92. per cent aluminum, but since the tensile 
strength is decidedly inferior to No. 12, 
and it is a heavier alloy, this is no longer 
a commercial alloy. 

Magnalium, or 94 per cent aluminum 
with 6 per cent magnesium, is about as 
strong in tension and has about the same 
resistance to vibratory stress as has No. 
12. To get strength enough to pay for the 
added weight where zine is used as the 
chief alloying metal we are forced to use 
so much zine that the ductility and re- 
sistance to vibratory stress are cut far be- 
low the figure for No. 12. We really have 
three factors, strength, lightness and re- 
sistance to vibratory stress. If we give 
each factor what we might eall a co- 
efficient of importance and multiply the 
three together, the alloy which gives the 
highest product will be the most valuable. 

The car engineer has practically made 
this calculation and he has answered the 
question by specifying the 8 per cent cop- 
per alloy in the vast majority of cases. 


Engineer’s Problem Also 


The engineer who wishes to get good re- 
liable aluminum castings and at a rea- 
sonable price must then realize that the 
problem is not entirely up to the foundry- 
man to whom he entrusts the handling, but 
that it is his problem as well. The re- 
sponsibility for design is solely his, and if 
he will so proportion his castings as to 
avoid great inequalities in section or sharp 
changes in direction, and if he will use 
liberal fillets, if he will keep away from 
such thin sections that the metal must be 
poured too hot to get strong castings, if 
he will instruct his patternmaker to go 
as far as he can in avoiding dry sand cores, 
if he will provide good substantial pat- 
terns, will specify the proper alloy and 
then see that the casting is made with 
proper care and with proper control of 
pouring temperatures, he will get castings 
which will allow him to utilize to the full- 
est extent all the many advantages which 
aluminum has for his purposes. But he 
should not for one moment forget that 
unless the design is right the best efforts 
of the foundryman cannot produce a cast- 
ing which will have in the fullest degree 
those advantages which the perfect alumi- 


num casting should have. 


The designer is father to the blue print 
—the blue print is father to the pattern— 
and the pattern is father to the casting. 
Even though the relationship be remote, 
the designer should give his great-grand- 
children the best possible chance. 
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WISCONSIN’S NEW LAW 


HE Wisconsin legislature has passed 

the eonsolidated motor car bill and it 
becomes a law August 1, having received 
the signature of Governor McGovern. 
Owners who now have licenses will not 
register until January. The chief changes 
are as follows: 

Annual registration, instead of present 
perpetual registration while car _ regis- 
tered is in the hands of its then owner. 

Annual fee of $5 for registration. Pres- 
ent fee is $2 for perpetual license. Propo- 
sition to tax by horsepower turned down. 

Two licenses must be carried, front and 
rear. Only one necessary heretofore. The 
tags are furnished free upon payment of 
registration fee. 

Red tail light must be carried in addi- 
tion to one light on front as at present. 

Speed limit in cities changed from 12 
miles per hour to 15 miles per hour; in 
country, 25 miles per hour as at present. 
A proviso is included that no greater 
speed shall be used anywhere than is 
safe under the circumstances and condi- 
tions. 

No person under 16 years of age may 
operate a motor vehicle, unless accom- 
panied by a responsible adult. 

Each eity and village clerk must keep 
an up-to-date list of motor car and cycle 
owners, in booklet form, to be furnished 
by the seeretary of state and to be ac- 
cessible to free inspection during business 
hours. . 

After paying the expenses of the de- 
partment of the secretary of state’s of- 
fice which attends to the registration work, 
three-fourths of the money accruing from 
the registration fee collection shall be 
transferred to county treasurers to be 
used in the repair of country highways, 
and the remaining one-fourth shall be 
used to augment the state highways fund. 

A second offense against speed regula- 
tions shall be punishable by fine of $25 to 
$100, or imprisonment in jail not more 
than 60 days, or by both fine and impris- 
onment, at the discretion of the court. 

No city, village, county, town, park 
board or other local authority shall have 
the power to pass any law or regulation 
interfering with or contrary to the state law. 

Manufacturers are to have assigned to 
their testers a distinguishing number or 
letter, and this number or letter must be 
used whenever factory cars are being 
driven on streets or highway. 

Any driver inflicting an injury to any 
person must stop and offer assistance and 
must also give name and address as re- 
quested. Failure to do either lays the 
offender liable to a fine of not more than 
$100 or imprisonment for a term of not 
more than 3 months. 
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Secretary of State James A. Frear on 
July 15 sent a circular to every owner in 
the state informing that the new law 
goes into effect on August 1. While present 
licenses are good until January 1, 1912, 
all cars registered after July 17 come 
within the new law and a fee of $5 must 
be paid. 

At the close of business July 14, the 
secretary had issued 21,330 licenses since 
the original registration law went into 
effect in 1908. There are 520 dealers and 
manufacturers’ licenses extant. The law 
makes no change in the manner and price 
of registration of manufacturers and deal- 
ers’ cars, as the fee has always been $5 
for each garage or factory, which includes 
five license tags. : 

The Wisconsin State A. A., which 
worked hard for the passage of a rea- 
sonable bill, is wholly satisfied with the 
results obtained. Although the fees have 
been raised, the association officials feel 
that they are lucky to have kept the 


amount to the point in the new law. It* 


has been possible to include in the law 
provision for a city speed limit of 15 
miles per hour and an approach made to 
the ideal speed limit of no fixed limit, 
but ‘‘recklessness under the circumstances 
and conditions.’’ 


NEW LAW IN CHICAGO 


The city council of Chicago on Monday 
night passed an ordinance which forbids 
the use of siren horns on city streets and 
prohibits cutouts. Another ordinance, pre- 
pared by the mayor, was held over to fall. 
This bill is far wider in its scope. It will 
compel the shading of headlights, impose 
fines for smoking motors, forbid passen- 
gers sitting in front of the drivers and ob- 
structing his or her view, and prohibit 
any one under 18 years of age driving. The 
park commissioners will pass an ordinance 
similar to the one that went through the 
council Monday night. 


WILL ENFORCE LIGHT LAW 


The law compelling all owners of horse- 
drawn vehicles with a few exceptions, 
who use the highways in Massachusetts 
at night, to carry lights on their vehicles 
goes into effect Saturday, July 22. As a 
result there has been a general rush among 
the dealers of lamps to supply the demand 
for all sorts of lights. The greater num- 
ber are content to use the ordinary lan- 
terns, it seems, although there have been 
many lamps sold for side lights ‘on bug- 
gies. The highway commission has the 


power to suspend the law in certain cases 
upon application following a hearing, but 
no such applications have been received 





[egal Lights on2cladetlights 


so far. There is no doubt but what a 
lot of people are ignorant of the law go- 
ing into effect so soon. Owners of vehi- 
eles carrying hay, straw and other in- 
flammable materials need not carry any 
light. There is a provision in the law 
holding the driver of the vehicle respon- 
sible for the lighting of the vehicle, and 
if any one refuses to give his name and 
address when asked by an officer there 
is an additional fine, so that there is no 
chance to get away from the law. 


FAVOR A WHEEL TAX 

There is some talk among the Baltimore 
city fathers of passing an ordinance hav- 
ing for its object the taxing of vehicles of 
all descriptions which use the city’s 
streets. The idea of such a tax is to solve 
the much-mooted paving problem, which 
includes the replacing of all cobblestone 
streets with up to date paving material 
and the repairing of all well-paved streets 
where such repairs are necessary. 


SAVES LATE BUYERS MONEY 

A short time ago the Licensed Automo- 
bile Dealers of New York city had pre- 
pared and introduced into the legislature 
a bill amending the Callan highway law, 
in reference to registrations of motor ve-- 
hicles so that any motor vehicle registered 
for the first time after August 1 of any 
year would be required to pay only one- 
half the annual fee. This bill was passed 
by the legislature, has been signed by the 
governor and becomes effective August 1 
of this year. This bill was introduced by 
the Licensed Automobile Dealers for the 
benefit of those buying cars late in the 
year, and while only having-the use of 
their cars for a few months, are compelled 
to pay for a full year’s registration. 


SOUTH BEND IMPOSES TAX 

A vehicle tax ordinance passed by the 
eity council of South Bend, Ind., went 
into effect the first of the month. The 
tax as regards motor ears, trucks, et¢., 
is as follows: On each two-passenger car 
for private use, $5; on each three and 
four-passenger car for private use, $6; on 
each five-passenger or more car for pri- 
vate use, $7; on each two-passenger car 
used by liverymen for public hire, $6; on 
each three and four-passenger car used by 
liverymen for public hire, $7; on each 
five or more passenger car used by livery- 
men for public hire, $8; on each delivery 
ear, cart or cab, $5; on each motor truck, 
2,500-pound capacity or less, $6; on each 
large motor truck over 2,500 capacity, $7; 
on each motor cart, cab, delivery wagon or 
truck equipped with metal tires, $1 addi- 
tional to the above. It is expected the 
tax will bring in about $20,000, which 
amount is to be used in the repair and 
improvement of the streets. 
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Twit INTER-STATE, WHICH WON THE TWO 


NOTHER New One—The West Grand 

Automobile Association was organized 
at Bloomington, Wis., by owners living in 
the western part of Grant county. O. H. 
Martin was elected president and William 
Morrissey secretary and treasurer. 


Milwaukee Has Big Party—The first 
stag party in the new clubhouse of the 
Milwaukee Automobile Club, Milwaukee, 
on July 13, was a tremendous success. 
More than 500 were present. The fact that 
the new Grand avenue viaduct is open to 
traffic is making the clubhouse a more 
popular haven than ever before. 


After Another Parkway—The Milwau- 
kee county board of supervisors has called 
for bids for the construction of the new 
Janesville Plank road parkway, from 
Layton Park, Milwaukee, to Hales Corn- 
ers, about 5 miles. This is the second 
parkway project started by the metropol- 
itan park commission of. the city and 
county of Milwaukee, and will form two 
important links of the chain of county 
highways. The road will be 100 feet 
wide and include a parkway in the center. 


Marion Carries a Message—The Marion 
car arrived in Atlantic City, N. J., Mon- 
day afternoon from Albany, with official 
messages of greetings from Governor Dix 
and Mayor McEwan, of Albany, for the 
grand exalted ruler of the Elks, Garry 
Herrmann, at the Elks’ convention. W. K. 
Hadley, sales manager for Charles E. 
Riess & Co., general eastern distributors 
of the Marion, received the official mes- 
sages in Albany from the governor and 
mayor, and left there Sunday morning at 11. 
They arrived in New York Sunday even- 
ing. At the city hall the mext day they 
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BIG RACES AT KANSAS CITY MEET 


were received by Mayor Gaynor, who, 
after a speech of welcome, delivered to 
Mr. Hadley an official message of greet- 
ings. The message was delivered at 
the official meeting of the convention and 
the Marion headed the parade Thursday, 
the 13th, carrying the grand exalted ruler. 

Blazing a Texas Trail—For the purpose 
of looking over and ascertaining the best 
route for the proposed highway from the 
northern boundary of Texas across the 
state to the Gulf of Mexico, a party oc- 
cupying three cars left the Red river on 
July 10 for Galveston. They reached 
that city Saturday, July 15, and will re- 
turn northward over a slightly different 
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route. There are sixteen in the party. The 
general idea is to construct across Texas, 
from the Red river to Galveston, a splen- 
did highway, and then to-encourage the 
adjacent counties to build good roads to 
connect with this highway. Good roads 
associations in almost all sections of the 
state are interested in the project and 
are co-operating. 


More Members for Syracuse Club—The 
Automobile Club of Syracuse, at a meeting 
held last week, elected twenty new mem- 
bers, increasing the membership to 738. 
The club’s system of touring information 
is greatly appreciated by motorists every- 
where. The date for the orphans’ day out- 
ing is tentatively fixed for July 235. 


Stirring Up Enthusiasm—dActing Presi- 
dent H. B. Groves, of the Iowa Automobile 
Club, will make an effort to consolidate all 
the motor and good roads organizations in 
the state with that association. Mr. Groves 
proposes to make a trip over the entire 
state in the interests of the club and then 
will call a general meeting, at which time 
the larger organization will be perfected. 
Tom B. Lacey, of Council Bluffs, was 
elected president, but he has recently re- 
moved from the state, and Mr. Groves, 
who is vice-president, is in charge of the 
club’s activities, 


Marylanders Signboarding—Forty signs 
have been posted along roads in the beau- 
tiful Green Spring valley of Maryland 
during the week by Secretary H. M. 
Luzius, of the Automobile Club of Mary- 
mended by the club, arranged in alphabet- 
ical order, according to towns and cities. 
The list of foreign hotels and garages has 
been compiled by the club’s foreign rep- 
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resonsatives and the directory also includes 
a liet of the club’s foreign delegates in 
Franee, Geritidny, Greece, Italy, ‘Norway, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Australia, Great 
Britain, Australia and other countries. 

Busy Year in Michigan—Secretary of 
State Martindale, of Michigan, has issued 
from the license section of his department 
22,834 licenses in the 5 months of this 
year, ending June 1. The receipts have 
been $76,000, while for the whole 12 
months of last year the total receipts were 
but $73,000. 

Oklahomans Choose Campbell—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Oklahoma Automobile 
Association, A. O. Campbell, the former 
president of the organization, was elected 
secretary in place of George Voegell, who 
was elected to the position at the annual 
meeting but has not served. A. F. Binns 
was elected to membership on the A. A. A. 
contest board. 


Car for Hunters—The widespread use to 
which motor cars are placed nowadays is 
illustrated in the combined hunting and 
touring ear recently built by the South- 
ern Motor Works, of Nashville, Tenn., for 
J. J. Gray, Jr., a millionaire phosphate 
man of Rockdale, Tenn. The hunting body 
can be readily detached at the rear of the 
front seat, and the touring car body put 
in its place, 

Will Help Farmers—The Outagamie Au- 
tomobile Club, of Appleton, Wis., has 
adopted a resolution to the effect that if 
any farmer or other person will bring the 
proper evidence to the officers of the club 
of the abuse of their rights on the public 
highways, the malicious destruction of 
live stock or fowl, or any other violation 
of the motor car law, the club will assist 
in the prosecution and lend every effort to 
bring the guilty parties to justice. 


Washington Counts Cars—There are 
three times the number of motor ears li- 
censed today in the state of Washington 
than appeared on the state tax rolls for 
the year 1910. Since January 1 licenses 
have been issued to more than 2,000 new 
ears. The eounty tax rolls for 1910 showed 
a total of 2,253 cars in the entire state. 
The records of the secretary of state show 
that 9,736 motor vehicle licenses have been 
issued. June 1 the highest number of 
ear lieenses was 7,651. New cars pur- 
chased since that date have carried the 
license number up to 9,736. 


To Tour to Road Meeting—Reports com- 
ing in from all directions indicate there 
will be a big attendance at the Pacific 
highway convention, to be held in Port- 
land, August 4 and 5. The Seattle Auto- 
mobile Club recently voted to make this 
event one of their annual runs, which will 
mean at least fifty cars will motor from 
Puget sound to Portland. This evidently 
will be the biggest representation of any 
outside city. However, most of the Ore- 
gon towns along the Pacific highway and 
those of southwestern Washington. will be 
represeated by an active delegation. 
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INDIANAPOLIS-SAN FRANCISCO TOURISTS AND THE WAY THEY SLEEP IN A COLE 


CANADIAN CUSTOMS TARIFF ON MOTOR CARS AND PARTS 
Compiled by Modern Power, Winnipeg 


ARTICLE 


Acetylene tanks, brass 
Aluminum castings ..... 
Fe ee ae 
Anti-skid rivets, steel... 
COGN, BONE cecarreeddeas 
BI oils thd dak t Bel bie ts Wea eae 
Ball bearings 





Battery box brass parts........-.eeee0- 30 
EO Pere rent Cre re ees 27% 
} a Te eer ts eae er a 30 
Bent woodwork, unfinished............. 20 
WeGeeeee, TRIO | oon ck 6 sid wa eee ok eee 35 
BOSS cosh 4a bie eee canna ee eres 27% 
Boiler fixtures, parts of iron or steel.. LT le 
pn ER ctr eae eer ee eee 30 
pi Pe epee rere mer re eee +. ceil eee 
We GEE <6 Ka bones Aeddeccecusgaes 30 
Brass castings eiwwea 6 Mite (tees wees we 30 
Brass. pine fittings... .....cieccracevecs 30 
COPIRE So or 6ae Cn ltb eae ba ce aeds teens 17% 
CArenetes nce > é tc whew ae sa dsaaaanes 30 
Castings, rough—according to material as 
follows: fi 
DO EOE, COP OO CE OE 25 
WOOO sae eet K0 vt ea Rabon sees 30 
MOR oe cwhidinctneen ddeukmenaea Ke 2714 
Chain repairs, steel. .......cccccccevcs 30 
Chains, malleable sprocket or link belt. Free 
Chain guards, according to material.25 to 30 
Charging apparatus, electric........... 27% 
Oe Re ee pore Poor eee ere 35 
Clips or clamps, iron or steel........... 30 
ClO: MONEE CRE. i on ikea eee eee 30 
Chucks, iron or steel... ccc cscs ccccces 30 
Cocks, DFASE 6 csc cscecnase Ddieckierdl oak cee e 
COMUNE oii ke 6 tix eds kes ogee 27% 
Cushions, according to material........ 3 
CyclometerB 2... cccsccccscsccceseseses 25 
Dashes and fenders, according to material _ 
Dislovential - GeQes soc side seciwica ds ces 27% 
Dust shields, according to material. a 
Electric motor car motors..........++- 27% 
Engine packing, rubber...........-.e6- 35 
Engine parts (integral), iron or steel.... 27% 
Eye protectors, goggles, etc..........+- 30 
Felt washers and dust rings........ Tree | 
Foot bellows for horn, leather.......... 25 
POPTINED | oe occ cccaweseventsetetesissnee 30 
DEMSEOS: Silat c6s8 cab Dakotas ee 35 
Frames of iron or steel with motors at- 
tached (no springs or axles)......... 30 
Puel  leowel IGiemtOle askin a aio ces a i inks 30 
Jasoline motor car engines............ 27% 
Gasoline engine fittings, brass..... PR ae 
Gasoline syphons, brass......... sneer Oe 
Gasoline tank gauges, brass............ 30 
Gear cases, according to material....... 
Gears and pinions, iron or steel (not as- 
Pe SA art ok te we 27% 
Generators (gaS), DraSS.........22eeeee 30 
CBO 505. 9.5 5 sk cb eww ae aad ewes 25 
Grease cups, brass.......- nh herein ae ae 30 
FIGTINOLS oo 0 adv oso a optimises esi ates tas 30 
Horns, brass (not plated)............. 30 
Horns, brass (plated).................- 35 
Hose ‘clamps and menders, according to 
material. ..<...0. 20 VSS PERE Oe SE 
Famine «66s ds se 4 es. Pappas EL ae ewig ae eee 
Ignition apparatus ........... eee go 
Ignition batteries ............ 5 <<eeee . 27% 
Insulators .......... oconein'g oe ise Seis Mine ae 
Iron castings (rough) ...6....ccecsees 27% 
Iron castings (finished), if engine parts. 27% 


* Lock nuts, iron or steel 


Iron castings ar otherwise 
Jacks, iron or steel 
Lamps Kewl Ce CESSES SPERM a vane twves 
Lamp brackets, according to material... 
Lamp parts, metal ‘ 

Lamps, storage battery 


| 


| 


Locks, according to material 
SURO PECOD 6 54 0:0 t Swinwee skies 
Luggage carriers, iron or steel... 
Mats, rubber 
bn PEE OS OEE CT OO OP RE. 
Mudguards, according to material....... 
Mudguard attachments, according to ma- 

MONEE 550% c Mice a Wolke BS a Mas eidinin abee-aie 
Mufflers, according to material 


a 


eee ewe wene 








Odometers ..... Shawebwdinta cdeceacaeus 25 
Ca COM: WIR io ba 64k. 6.4,0 «ek an 30 
CE CU MIE ia cctcainas cee eeesowaded 30 
eg eres yee eee are 30 
ee eer reer 30 
Portela .ClOChrsc MBBS. oc ko cic Se OS ec oe 30 
Pressed steel bodies and frames........ 35 
Pressed steel channels and angles....... 30 
Pumps, tire, according to material. .25 to 30 
Pumps, oil, according to material....... 
Pumps, water, according to material. 
Pumps, brass circulating............... 30 
Pump connections, according to mate- 

RR Re ay oe ae ee ee 25 to 30 
Radiators, according to material....... e 
i Cae, Se eee «cose oo 
Teeeee CU oO. oc a a ve: avewase wien 27% 
ROG OG 86 ado aan e ween 35 
CG OE a nik hc ces ecdcedumesenn - 27 
Spark gaps Phe Kchh PERM aT ees on en 
SE UD bs en's seen eb cb eure occeee 2% 
Speed a eators ee eee eye ee a deen ee 
Boriign: WOMENS: 2.656 es ee UEC ivsicen ae 
OO POE OE a Pe Yew at 30 
TOG II i 3 ics olin. n Bae a ewan d 10 
Steering apparatus, according to material 
Steering knuckles, according to material. 

dio'd.m Weg Rae eae Mica sgencca eed be ac 25 to 30 
Steering wheels, according to material. 

pa Giels wre alate ao ae Woes wane os 25 to 30 
Steering levers, according to material. ‘és 
Steering” yokes, according to cada aaa 

Ki ble Wik a Siard SALA ae Ie Ce ea ae 25 to 30 
Steps, according to material....... 25 to 30 
Storage PAMOries is ey st cicwwmneea «. 27% 
Swieenem Cleette os. ccc Geaaekh coe 27% 
pe erry k Pee ere er 30 
"TR: COMER a isha: 5 owen mneen 30 


Tires, rubber 
Tire protectors and anti-skids, according 
0G MRISPIO 2c acevcuetsneacetavens 
Tire repair kits, according to material. 
Tire repair tape 
Tire tools, according to material....... 
a valves and stems, according to mate- 


Coes eee ere eee seeeeseeseeseeesesesse 


ee es 


eee eres e ee eer ese reese eneeeseees 
a a 


eee rete reer eee esess 


ExER EUS Pew Vacca weaveaoa keke les 25 to 
Valves, engine, iron or steel. 


Valve parts, iron or steel 
Vaporizers, brass ..... 
Voere-qenenetenee a isicis ee CS kind le 
Volt meters ....... 


ee | 


Vulcanizers, according to material 
Wheels ....... 


eee eee 
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ISK With Mosler—A. J. Fisk, formerly © 


the general manager of Witherbee Ig- 
nitor Co., has joined the forces of A. R. 
Mosler & Co, to have full charge of all 
factories west of New England. 


Oakland Production—The Oakland Mo- 
tor Car Co. will complete its season’s out- 
put August 1. Since November the com- 
pany has turned out 3,900 cars, all of 
which have been sold. For the balance 
of July the factory will turn out twenty 
cars daily. 


Mitchell Plant Running Full Force—The 
Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co.’s works at Ra- 
cine, Wigs., resumed operations with a full 
force om July 17 after a week’s lay-off, 
during which the semi-annual inventory 
was taken and preparations made for the 
1912 production. 


James Joins Everitt—An addition to the 
Everitt sales forces is D. W. James, for- 
merly with the Carl H. Page Co., of New 
York, who will act as assistant sales man- 
ager. The Everitt forces also have added 
the Everitt-Northwest Co. to their list of 
distributing branches. The organization 
was perfected by W. D. Wallace, who 
will act as manager. Headquarters are in 
Portland, Ore. 


Harroun an Engineer—On July 17 Ray 
Harroun, driver for the Marmon company 
and winner of the 500-mile Indianapolis 
speedway sweepstakes this year, began 
work with the Marmon company as a 
member of the engineering staff, and will 
in the future devote his energies exclus- 
ively to this department of the work, hav- 
ing given up all racing on roads, tracks 
and speedways. 


Busy at Brush Plant—One of the busiest 
factories in Detroit just now is that of the 
Brush Runabout Co. It is declared that 
contracts for the new Liberty-Brush have 
been closed during the past 2 weeks at an 
average of faster than 100 a day. The 
factory is producing eighty a day, and 
this week started a night shift, which will 
endeavor to keep up with the orders which 
the firm is receiving for the new car. 


New Tire Company—A new tire concern, 
the South Bend Tire and Rubber Co., has 
been organized at South Bend, Ind., and a 
factory will be established at once. About 
300 men will be employed. The company 
is financed by Akron and Mansfield, O., 
men, the officers and directors being: 
President, W. W. Blecker, Akron, O.; vice- 
president, W. A. Blecker, Mansfield, O.; 
secretary, M. V. Bentley, Mansfield, O. 

Join Accessory Association—At a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers the follow- 
ing-named concerns were elected to mem- 
bership: The Allen Auto Specialty Co., 
1926 Broadway, New York city; Ameri- 
ean Circular Loom Co., International Trust 
building, Boston, Mass.; Champion Igni- 
tion Co., Flint, Mich.; Detroit Carriage 
Co., 601 Clay avenue, Detroit, Mich. James 
H. Foster, of the Hydraulic Pressed Steel 
Co., Cleveland, O., was elected as a mem- 
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ber of the board of directors, to fill the 
unexpired term of the late W. S. Gorton. 
H. W. Chapin, of the Brown-Lipe-Chapin 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., was made permanent 
treasurer of the association, to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Mr. Gorton. 


Many Branches Opening.—The dealers 
of Kansas City are thinning out on ac- 
count of the factories establishing branch 
houses. The latest to establish a branch 
is the Auburn Automobile Co., of Auburn, 
Ind. J. J. Farley, the sales manager for 
the factory, was in Kansas City last week 
and purchased the interests of the local 
Auburn Motor Co. The new branch will 
be known as the Kansas City Auburn Au- 
tomobile Co. 

Amplex Officers Chosen—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Simplex 
Motor Car Co., of Mishawaka, manufac- 
turer of the Amplex, was held in Mish- 
awaka, July 11. The stockholders elected 
the following directors: T. C. Starrett, 
H. N. Hovey, George Grant, of Detroit and 
D: A. Shaw, of Mishawaka, after which 
the directors elected the following officers 
for 1911-12: T. C. Starrett, president; 
H. N. Hovey, vice-president; D. A. Shaw, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Ideal Company Incorporated—Following 
several weeks’ preparation, the new fac- 
tory of the Ideal Motor Car Co., manufac- 
turer of the Stutz, Indianapolis, has been 
opened and the first cars will be delivered 
about August 1. Within the last few days 
the company was incorporated under the 
laws of West Virginia with an authorized 
capitalization of $100,000, of which $50,000 
is represented in Indiana. The directors 





treasurer of the Stutz Auto Parts Co.; 
Edward G. Sourbier, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Willys-Overland Co., and 
J. B. Flick, a capitalist. 


Back to Normal Again.—The motor car 
department of the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Co., of Racine, Wis., which has 
been running a full shift at night for 
several months, has returned to normal 
operations while the preparations for the 
1912 production are being completed. The 
entire regular day force and a night force 
of twenty are on duty and indications 
are that there will be no time for a short 
lay-off which is customary in Racine manu- 
factories. A shipment of six Case cars 
to the Russian general agency of the Case 
company was sent from the factory last 
week, 

New Westinghouse Device—George West- 
inghouse announced last week that he had 
succeeded in perfecting an air spring de- 
vice. This invention is expected to do 
away ultimately with the use of pneu- 
matic tires on motor cars. 
is described as follows: The main 
feature is a double cylinder. The upper 
cylinder is attached at the top to the 
chassis frame and a lower one is at- 
tached at the bottom of the axle. The 
one cylinder telescopes into the other. In- 
side these are other tubes permitting of 
piston action in oil and air. When the 
ear is running the- pistons are working 
constantly. The spring suspension is ac- 
curately and automatically adjusted to 
suit the load. For every inch of telescopic 
action the air is compressed by a greater 
percentage of its original volume, conse- 


The invention 


are Henry F. Campbell, secretary and quently the resistance increases more 
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rapidly. A company is now being formed 
to manufacture this device for Mr. West- 
inghouse. 


Quits the Stoddard-Dayton—John F. 
Campbell has resigned as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Dayton Motor Car Co. The 
resignation is dated October 1. He be- 
came secretary in 1905 when the Stoddard 
Mfg. Co. became the Dayton Motor Car 
Company. His successor has not been 
named, 


A. W. Shattuck Goes East—Arthur W. 
Shattuck, for 10 years vice-president and 
general manager of the Milwaukee branch 
of the Thomas B. Jeffery Co., has resigned 
and will venture into the eastern field. 
M. B. Gilman, of the Rambler factory, is 
temporarily in charge of the Milwaukee 
branch, at 455-459 Broadway, until a suc- 
cessor is elected. ; 


Des Moines. Sets Show Date—Des 
Moines dealers are already beginning to 
lay their plans for the third annual show 
which will be held some time next March. 
W. E. Moyer, president of the Des Moines 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, and C. G. 
Van Vliet will have charge of the show. 
It will be held at the Coliseum, where the 
first two shows were held. 


Too Many Old Cars—At the present time 
Indianapolis is suffering from an over- 
supply of second-hand ears, and as a result 
they are being sold at ridiculously low 
prices. At the beginning of the 1911 sea- 
son the demand for new cars was below 
expectations and unusual concessions were 
made in accepting second-hand cars on 
new ones. Later in the season the demand 
for new cars became better than it was 





last year, and the season has been a de- 
cided success. Many dealers, however, 
find themselves with an over-supply. 


New Stewart Speedometer Branches— 
The Stewart & Clark Mfg. Co., of Chicago, 
is opening two additional branch offices, 
one in Kansas City at 1825 Grand avenue 
under the direction of Harry E. Weber, 
The other branch will be at Indianapolis, 
514 North Capitol avenue under the man- 
agement of L. L. Banford. The purpose 
of these branches is to take care of busi- 
ness in those two cities. Business in out- 
lying territories will still be taken care 
of from Chicago. 

Forse Company Reorganized—The Forse 
Mfg. Co. has been reorganized, and has 
decided to move its factory from Ander- 
son to Pendleton, Ind., where it will oc- 
cupy the old plant of the Motsinger Device 
Co., which recently moved to Lafayette. 
The Forse company manufactures speed- 
ometers, and the reorganized concern has 
been incorporated with an authorized capi- 
talization of $25,000. Directors and prin- 
cipal stockholders are W. H. Forse, Jr., 
R. M. Allen and Linfield Myers. 


Overland Salesmen Meet—The travel- 
ing representatives of the Willys-Overland 
Co., enjoyed a banquet at the Secor hotel, 
Toledo, Thursday evening, when next 
year’s business and the new models were 
informally discussed. There also was a 
discussion of last season’s work and an 
interchange of ideas relative to the com- 
ing year. G. W. Bennett, general sales 
manager, presided. The policies of another 
year were considered in talks by Mr. Ben- 
nett, Assistant Sales Managers T. C. Whit- 
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comb, C. C. Jameson and Clarence George. 
Sales Manager Stevens, of the Garford Co., 
was also a guest. 


Wolfe Hands in Resignation—Maurice 
Wolfe, general manager of the Clark Mo- 
tor Car Co., of Shelbyville, Ind., has re- 
signed his position with the Clark com- 
pany. 

Derr Oliver Sales Manager—Charles P. 
Derr, long with the Auburn Automobile 
Co., of Auburn, Ind., and later with the 
Standard Foundry Co., of Detroit, has ac- 
cepted the position -of sales manager of 
the Oliver Motor Car Co., of Detroit. 


Vacation at Newcastle Plant—On July 
15 the Neweastle, Ind., plant of the Max- 
well-Briscoe Motor Co. closed down for 2 
weeks, giving 2,500 employes a summer va- 
cation. During the shut-down an invoice 
will be taken and necessary repairs made. 
When the plant reopens the manufacture 
of cars for the 1912 season will be started. 


In New Building—The Racine Motor 
and Auto Co. of Racine, Wis., recently 
incorporated, has commenced work on a 
factory building on State street in Ra- 
cine. It will be two stories high, with 
the first floor underground and the see- 
ond, or first floor proper, of unusual 
height. A garage will be conducted. 

Baltimore Winton Branch Moves—The 
Winton Motor Car Co. opened its new 
salesrooms in Baltimore Saturday, and in 
honor of the occasion, open house will be 
held all this week. A feature of the 
opening was the exhibition of the new 
1912 model of the Winton six. The new 
salesrooms are located at Mount Royal 
and North avenues. 


Free Installation of Shock Absorbers— 
A recent development in the accessory 
field is the free installation of this extra 
equipment on the cars. This policy has 
been adopted by the Connecticut Shock 
Absorber Co. of Meriden, Conn., which 
has established free installation stations 
throughout the country in which pur- 
chasers can have the shock absorbers put 
on the cars without charge. 


Test of Welch-Detroit—James T. Shaw, 
treasurer of General Motors Co., is back in 
Detroit, after a 2-weeks’ tour in which 
he gave the company’s new Welch-Detroit 
car a thorough test. The Welch-Detroit 
factory at Detroit has done little during 
the two seasons of its existence, but is now 
receiving the direct attention of the Gen- 
eral Motors heads in Detroit, and will be 
made a prominent factor in the company’s 
1912 campaign. 

Another Bus Line—Some months ago the 
Greenfield and Maxwell Auto Traction Co. 
began motor car service between those two 
cities. So successful has the project 
proven that the service has been extended 
to Fountaintown, incidentally forming a 
connecting link between the Indianapolis, 
Neweastle and Toledo Traction Co., the 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis and Eastern 
Traction Co., and the Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati Traction Company. 
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HICAGO—The Halladay Motor Car Co. 
is removing to its new store at 2029 
Michigan avenue. 

Helenville, Wis.—The warehouse of Reul 
Brothers, agents for the Buick, Ford and 
other lines, was damaged $6,500 by fire 
caused by lightning. 


Charlotte, Mich—Burger & Losee, who 
conduct a garage here, have moved into 
their new home, the R. A. Carber building 
on East Lawrence avenue. 


Newark, N. J.—The contract for the 
erection of a one-story brick factory for 
the Newark Automobile Mfg. Co., in Bige- 
low street, has been let. 


Morgantown, W. Va.— A. R. Olterman 
has rented the big rink building below 
Twelfth street in Monongahela, Pa., and is 
preparing to open a repair shop. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Stewart & Clark 
Mfg. Co., of Chicago, has opened an In- 
dianapolis branch. L. L. Banford, Indiana 
representative, will be in charge of the 
new establishment. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—John E. Nelson has 
purchased an interest in the Wisconsin 
Ford agency of Hickman-Lauson-Diener 
Co., Milwaukee, and will be active in the 
management and selling end of the busi- 
ness, 

Milwaukee, Wis.—John Tellier and Will- 
iam Brooks have established a garage and 
repair shop at 219-221 Ninth street. It 
will be known as the Club garage, being 
in close proximity to the famous Deutscher 
Club at Grand avenue and Ninth street. 


Kenosha, Wis.—George Braithwaite, fac- 
tory manager of the Stevens-Duryea Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of superintendent of the 
machine shops of the Thomas B. Jeffery 
Co., Rambler manufacturer, Kenosha, Wis. 

Columbus, O.—The Columbus Vulcaniz- 
ing and Supply Co. has changed its name to 
the Capital Supply and Mfg. Co. A. I. 
Fishbaugh, who has been manager, has 
taken H. Leadbetter into the firm, which 
is located at 180 South Pearl street, and 
does a tire repairing and supply business. 


Madison, Wis.—The interest of Charles, 


F. Spooner, superintendent of the Hokan- 
son Automobile Co., has been purchased by 
Rudolph and Emil Hokanson and George 
P. Miller, the other stockholders. Mr. 
Spooner will take a long rest. The cor- 
cern is the largest agency in Wisconsin 
outside of Milwaukee, it is claimed. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—The Ohio Motor Car 
Co. has placed its agency for Maryland 
and the District of Columbia with Gilbert 
C. Densiger, Washington, D. C. Sumter, 
8S. C., is to be the headquarters for the 
state agency for the Ohio car. The Ohio 
Sales Agency of South Carolina is the 
name of the firm, and J. M. Harby is 
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president of the company. The new office 
of the company is to be located at the cor- 
ner of Liberty and Sumter streets. 

Wichita, Kan.—The Western Supply and 
Specialty Co. has opened for business at 
127 North Market street. 


Topeka, Kan.—J. E. Wilson has sold his 
share in the Capital Automobile Co. to his 
partner, A. B. Kirkpatrick, who will con- 
duct the business alone from now on. 


Beloit, Wis.—James Menhall has been 
appointed distributor of the Liberty-Brush 
cars in southern Wisconsin and has con- 
tracted for 250 of the little cars. Milwau- 
kee will be the distributing base. 

Wautoma, Wis.—Guy Bruce, of Spring 
Lake, Wis., has moved his repair shop to 
Wautoma; Wis. The shop has been en- 
larged and much new equipment has been 
installed in the new quarters, 


Akron, O.—Wade G. Short has begun 
suit in the court of common pleas in 
Akron, O., to dissolve the partnership 
known as the Rubber City Auto Garage 
Co., in which Earl C. Sprankle is associated 
with Short. 


Pontiac, Mich—G. J. Batzer, formerly 
superintendent of the Rapid Motor Vehicle 
Co., has opened a new place on Water 
street, known as the Economy garage. He 
purchased the paint shop of J. Van Horn 
and remodeled it to suit the needs of his 
new business. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Empire agencies es- 
tablished within the last week are as fol- 
lows: C. Arthur Benjamin, Syracuse, N. 
Y.; Interstate Motor Sales Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; G. F. Shumway, Taylorville, Il1.; 
Hub Mfg. Co., Jonesboro, Ark.; Sargent, 
Langdon & Johnson, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y.—The firm of Clum & 
Atkinson, brass founders, is dissolved, 
Philip A. Clum withdrawing from the part- 
nership and George Atkinson succeeding 
to the business. Mr. Atkinson assumes 
all of the liabilities of the firm and all 
accounts owing to the firm are payable to 
him. The business will be continued as 
heretofore. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The Union Auto Special- 
ties Co., which started in a small way 2 
years ago to manufacture windshields at 
Baum and Beatty streets, East End, has 
secured the property of the defunct Twy- 
ford Auto Car Co. at Brookville, Pa., which 
consists of 10 acres of fine manufacturing 
sites and a two-story building, 65 by 
200 feet. The Union Auto Specialties 
Co. reorganized very recently, and will 





have a capital of $75,000. Its officers are 
C. W. Vey, president, and H. W. Smith, 
secretary-treasurer. Its Brookville plant 
will employ fifty men. 

Kansas City, Mo.—L. -B. Sanders, 
district manager for the Brush Runabout 


‘Co., is now in eharge of the local branch. 


Cincinnati, O.—The Cadillac Motor Sales 
Co., now in temporary quarters on Reading 
road, this city, will soon occupy a new 
location on Seventh avenue. 

Watertown, Wis.—Emil Zimmerling, for- 
merly associated with Tuschen Brothers’ 
garage and repair shop, has opened a 
livery and repair shop at 217 Third street. 

Detroit, Mich—P. W. Doyle has sev- 
ered his connection with the Long Mfg. 
Co., and August 1 joins the sales depart- 
ment of the Timken Roller-Bearing Co., of 
Canton, O., and the Timken Detroit Axle 
Co., of Detroit. 

Menasha, Wis.—Phillip Heup has pur- 
chased the garage and agency business of 
the Menasha Automobile Co., sueceeding 


_ Rudolph Felch. Walter Hines will con- 


tinue as superintendent. Mr. Felch intends 
to re-establish in business at Green Bay 
or Neenah, Wis. 


Boston, Mass.—The Everitt, which has 
been handled by the American Motor Car 
Co., that recently went out of business, has 
been taken on by J. S. Harrington. The 
latter has taken the entire New England 
territory for the Everitt. Mr. Harring- 
ton will make Boston his headquarters. 

New York—Charles E. Rickerson has 
leased for a client a plot fronting 65 feet 
on Eighth avenue and 95 feet on St. 
John’s place, Brooklyn, for a term of 
10 years to the Packard Motor Car Co., 
which will erect a one-story building on 
the site for its own occupancy. 


Cincinnati, O.—L. E, Miller has leased 
to Edward Ungcelas of the Ungelas 
Automobile Co., the southeast corner lot 
fronting 126 feet on Mitchell avenue, next 
to the Somerfield apartment house. The 
lessee will erect a two-story fireproof 
garage at a cost of about $15,000. Ung- 
clas will have the agency for the Ohio 
Electric Motor Car Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal—Norman W. Church 
has turned over to the United States Motor 
Ce. his contract, made with the Dayton 
Motor Car Co., which still has 4 years to 
run, and the retail interests of the Stod- 
dard-Dayton Motor Car Co., in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. Th's latter cor- 
poration is owned by F. W. Flint, Jr., and 
N. W. Chureh. Immediately upon elosing 
the deal, Chureh returned to Los Angeles 
and announced that August 1 will mark 
his temporary retirement from the motor 
ear industry. His territory was the 
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entire Pacific coast and the eastern cor- 
poration will take charge almost imme- 
diately. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—Elenzer Williams, a 
retired eapitalist, has closed for the Velie 
agency in Pittsfield for Berkshire county. 


South Haven, Mich—John Mackey & 
Son have opened a motor car department 
in- connection with their hardware and 
sporting goods departments. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis.—Frank Lowater 
has been appointed agent for the Parry 
line in a large northwestern Wisconsin 
territory. He also will represent the Metz. 

Sharon, Pa.—W. M. Layton is arranging 
to build one of the finest garages in west- 
ern Pennsylvania at 51 South Main street. 
It will have 4,500 square feet of floor 
space and will be two stories high. 


Toledo, O.—H. W. Schoenleib has suc- 
ceeded George Woods, who has been in 
charge of the Goodrich tire depot since its 
establishment in Toledo several months 
ago. Mr. Schoenleib is an experienced 
man in this line. 


Appleton, Wis.—The Walter Auto Co., 
on College avenue, has been sold by Henry 
Walter to Elmer Blake, of Appleton, and 
A. J. Schroeger, of Detroit. The company 
represents the Staver-Chicago, Overland, 
Clark and Warren-Detroit cars and oper- 
ates a large garage. 


Los Angeles, Cal—The Auto Motor 
Equipment Co., branch agent for the Remy 
Electric Co., of Anderson, Ind., maker of 
Remy ignition and lighting magnetos, has 
announced a regular service department 
has been established in its offices by the 
Remy eompany, which is in charge of 
Warren Bundy. 

Des Moines, Ia.—A. W. Eggertson, for 
several years representative of the Auto 
Supply Co., Chicago, in this territory, has 
resigned to take a position as representa- 
tive of the Locomobile company for Iowa 
and Minnesota. The Iowa Auto and Sup- 
ply Co. has the local agency for the Loco- 
mobile. 


Youngstown, 0.—The Elton Automobile 
and Repair Co. has been re-organized with 
the following officers: G. A. Doeright, 
president; C. Domhoff, secretary-treasurer; 
Albert Elton, vice-president. These three 
officers, together with L. A. Manchester 
and Ed Turner, Jr., comprise the board of 
directors. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Penn Motor Co., of 
Pittsburg, in which Albert G. Breitwieser, 
the lumberman, is largely interested, is 
pending negotiations for a site in McKees- 
port, Pa. It is likely, however, now to 
locate its plant in some other city, as its 
proposition was not a¢cepted by the Mc- 
Keesport chamber of commerce. The con- 
cern is capitalized for $150,000, with 


ouncement 
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$75,000 paid in, and desires the town where 
it locates to underwrite a bond issue of 
$100,000. 

Kenosha, Wis.—Achen & Hensel has 
been dissolved by mutual consent and the 
business will be continued by F. W. B. 
Achen, 

Sheboygan, Wis.—The Rummele Auto 
Co. is working on a large addition to its 
garage, 40 by 50 feet in size. The addi- 
tion will be devoted exclusively to repair 
work. 

New York—H. D. Ward, for several 
years in the auditing department of the 
New York branch of the Quaker Oats Co., 
has been appointed auditor of the E, R. 
Thomas Motor Branch Co., New York. 

New York—W. A. Sellon has severed 
his connection with the sales department 
of the E. R. Thomas Motor Co., New York, 
and has joined the sales department of 
C. R. Teaboldt & Co. He will concentrate 
on the Everitt line. 


Chicago—George W. Stephens, formerly 


manager of the American Tire and Rub-- 


ber Co., of Chicago, and formerly adver- 
tising manager for the G & J Tire Co., of 
Indianapolis, has been appointed manager 
of the Chicago branch of the Federal Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., of Cudahy, Wis. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The Packers Truck Co., 
of which Albert Schenk of Wheeling is 
president, has changed from a non-resident 
to a resident corporation. It was incor- 
porated at Pittsburg some time ago with 
a capital of $100,000, but will now have 
its principal office and works at Warwood, 
a suburb of Wheeling, W. Va. It also 








Chicago, Ill—Lyda Garage Co., capital 
stock $5,000; to maintain a garage; incor- 
porators G. R. Whomes, A. Henning, L. W. 
‘Whomes and R. G. Whomes. 

Marinette, Wis.—Northern [Ignition Co., 
capital stock $25,000; incorporators Myron R. 
Churchill, J. E. Baum and H. C. Baker. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Senator Motor Car Co., 
capital stock $200,000; incorporators Percy 
T. Coburn, Augustus F. Schmidt, John Vet- 
ter, George C. Campbell and Howard A. 
Young. 

Pendleton, Ind.—Forse Mfg. Co., capita! 
stock $25,000; to manufacture motor car ac- 
cessories; incorporators W. H. Forse, Jr., R. 
M. Allen, Linfield Myers, Fred Lantz, D. B. 
Cole and Austin Retherford. 

Chicago, Ill.—Edison Storage Battery Gar- 
age Co., capital stock $5,000; maintain gar- 
age; incorporators W. C. Anderson, Wilson 
Critzer and Frank E. Price. 

Chicago, IIl.—Chicago Motor Transporta- 
tion Co., capital $100,000; general motor car 
and livery business; incorporators H. H. 
Nolan, Arthur B. Haven and Peter Sinclair. 
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has increased its capital from $100,000 to 
$300,000. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—George R. Emerson, 
of Guatemala, Central America,~ has ~se- 
eured the agency for the Marmon ear in 
Guatemala City. 


Boston, Mass.—The Whitten-Gilmore Co., 
agent for the Chalmers and Hudson ears, 
also the Dayton truck, has now added the 
Federal truck to its line. 


Chicago—M. Zucker, formerly with the 
Auto Specialty Co., of Kansas City, now 
is identified with the Automobile Supplies 
Co., at 1335 Michigan avenue. 


New York—Adolph Lewisohn will build 
a two-story garage, 121.8 by 79, on the 
southeast corner of Audubon avenue and 
One Hundred and Fifty-eighth street. The 
cost is $22,000. 


Indianapolis, Ind—A. J. Rogers, for- 
merly with the Indianapolis News, has 
joined the advertising department of the 
Remy Electric Co., of Anderson, Ind., as 
assistant advertising manager. 


Boston, Mass.—The Inter-State branch 
has taken possession of its new service 
department. ‘It is located across the river 
in Cambridge and is within 5 minutes ride 
of the salesrooms on Massachusetts avenue. 


Corliss, Wis.—Cornelius T. Myers, for- 
merly assistant secretary-treasurer of the 
Wisconsin Engine Co., of Corliss, Wis., has 
resigned to become identified with the 
executive organization of the General 
Motors Co. at Detroit. 


New York—W. K. Hadley has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Charles E. Riess 
& Co., general eastern distributers of the 
Marion cars. Mr. Hadley formerly was 
eastern sales manager for the Marion 
Sales Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind—The White Motor 
Car Co. has opened a factory sales branch 
at 510 and 512 North Delaware street, 
succeeding the agency held for many years 
by the Hearsey-Willis Co. C. E. Lucore is 
general manager and F. A. Masters sales 
manager of the branch. 


Indianapolis, Ind.— The Indianapolis 
Motor Car Co. has taken the Indian- 
apolis agency for the Mais truck, which 
is manufactured in that city. The Indian- 
apolis Motor Car Co. was the first concern 
in Indianapolis to handle motor eommer- 
cial vehicles exclusively. 


Cincinnati, O.—Significant of the grow- 
ing importance of motor car business in- 
terests in Cincinnati is the purchase by 
the Oskamp company for the purpose of 
property on the northwest corner of Race 
street and Eighth avenue. The company 
proposes to utilize the site for the purpose 
of erecting a suitable headquarters for its 
motor supply department. 
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SIMPLEX LUNCH TRUNK FOR LONG TRIPS 


HE Simplex Vacuum Mfg. Co. of New- 

ark, N. J., is making a new lunch kit 
in three sizes, with half-pint, pint and 
quart Simplex bottles, metal lunch box 
with removable cover and neat leatherette 
carrying case holding lunch for one, two, 
three or four people on short motor trips. 
This outfit will give the party a lunch from 
the home kitchen. The bottles are guar- 
anteed to keep liquids hot 30 hours and 
cold 80 hours. 

For those who desire to go on a more 
extensive trip a trunk outfit is offered which 
is made of very neat black enamel duck 
with leather corners. It contains two 
l-quart nickel japanned Simplex bottles 
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SICO OVERHEAT ALARM WHICH WHIS- 
TLES WHEN MOTOR GETS HOT 
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with indestructible lunch kit of four 
knives, four forks, four cups and saucers, 
and four napkins, with ample space under 


the tray for food for a 2-day trip. 
Hartford Tire Pump - 


A power pump for the inflation of tires 
and designed to be driven from the fly- 
wheel of the engine is marketed under the 
name of the Hartford tire pump by C. 8. 
Knowles of Boston. The pump is of the 
single-cylinder reciprocating type, the 
piston getting its motion through a 4 to 1 
back gearing from a crank on the shaft 
of a friction wheel which is pressed against 
the flywheel. 

The cylinder of the pump has a bore of 
1% inches and a 2%4-inch stroke. In at- 
taching the pump, it can be set or hung 
vertically or horizontally at any angle to 
the frame so long as the friction wheel is 
in line with the flywheel of the engine, 
and stands normally about % inch away 
from it. It is thrown into operation by 
turning the thumbscrew shown in the illus- 
tration. 


Special Rope for Motorists 


The manifold uses of a stout rope in 
emergencies has become so generally recog- 
nized that a specially prepared rope for 
motorists is brought out by Asch & Co. 
of New York. This is called Motorope 
and is said to be much stronger than or- 
dinary rope of the same size and weight. 
It is equipped with a galvanized hook se- 
cured by a strong splice. It comes in two 
sizes, one 44-inch in diameter, and 30 feet 
long, for light cars, and the other is 40 
feet in length and %-inch in diameter, for 
heavier cars. An addition to this line of 
ropes is a block-and-tackle outfit consist- 


ing of 110 feet of rope with single and 
double blocks. 


Sico Overheat Alarm 


The Sico overheat alarm is a device re- 
sembling an ordinary petcock, which is 
threaded into the cylinder head and in ad- 
dition to being used for priming cup pur- 
poses has the added advantage of being a 
sensitive thermostat to prevent overheat- 
ing of the motor. As illustrated, C is a 
steel rod passing horizontally through the 
brass valve spindle at B; E is the valve 
seat for the supplementary steel valve 
and D is the whistle. The usual spring and 
split pin are employed to keep the valve 
in engagement in its seat. 

Normally the handle is set in a vertical 
position so the valve may be closed as usual 
while the motor is running. When the 
motor heats up beyond a safe running tem- 
perature, the brass valve spindle A will 
expand and elongate at a quicker rate than 
the steel pin, slightly opening the valve C 
so that, although’ the brass valve is still 
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closed, the hot gases now will enter the 
by-pass hole F, thence pass through the 
valve © and eseape into the whistle, caus- 
ing it to give mild blasts which ean easily 
be heard by the driver of the car, The’ 
plug G can be adjusted for giving the over- 
heat alarm at any desired temperature 
while it will also take up any possible 
wear. Should it be desired to stop the 

















HARTFORD POWER TIRE PUMP DRIVEN 
BY FLYWHEEL 


whistling effect until the motor has been 
attended to and cooled again, the handle D 
may be swung over a slight angle, thus 
closing the by-pass hole F. When it is 
desired to open the cock as usual for the 
purpose of testing the explosion as well as 
for priming the cylinders with gasoline, 
handle D is thrown over in a horizontal 
position in the usual way. This device is 
put on the market by the Shore Instru- 
ment and Mfg. Co., New York. 
Vac-Jac Magnum 

The Vacuum Insulating Co., of Chicago, 
is making the Vac-Jac magnum vacuum 
bottle for motoring use. It has a remov- 
able glass bottle, and the feature is that 
there is no glass under atmospheric pres- 
sure. The insert, in which liquids or solids 
are held, is a straight glass bottle with a 
serew top. The vacuum is permanently 
retained in the metal case, which is 15 
inches high. 


























SIMPLEX LUNCH KIT WITH CARRYING 
CASE 


